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A CLEAN-CUT CAMPAIGN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL ELECTION 


HE voters of Massachusetts 

are favored this year with a 

general election in which the 

issues are singularly clear cut— 
far more so than in any recent elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Bird’s courageous and patri- 
otic stand has done much to bring 
about this desirable situation, for it 
will go far toward eliminating one of 
the most troublesome sources of 
confusion—the partisan spirit that 
has hitherto made it so difficult for 
Republican and Progressive party 
men to unite on any platform what- 
ever. 

The Republican candidate, Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall has aligned him- 
self with the progressive element in 
Republican thought, and Mr. Calvin 
Coolidge, the Republican candidate 
for Lieutenant Governor, greatly 
strengthens the progressive leaning 
of the ticket. 

Mr. McCall is a veteran politician, 
known to every voter in the state. 
It would be wholly gratuitous to deny 
the sincerity of his acceptance of 
progressive principles. On the con- 
trary, Mr. McCall, as a thinker and 
scholar, is just the type of man who 
may be expected to be more and more 
progressive in his thoughts as 
the years bring enlightenment. He 
is a typical Massachusetts man in this 
respect, as well as in a certain con- 
servatism that will prevent him from 
going too fast or too far. And that 
is the Massachusetts idea. It is 
just what Massachusetts wants. 

Mr. Coolidge’s friends are dis- 
seminating a reprint of his speech be- 
fore the Massachusetts. Senate, upon 
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being elected President of that body 
in 1914. This speech is, sufficiently 
recent to be proper campaign ma- 
terial. It reveals Mr. Coolidge as 
an earnest’ student of government, 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, and of the public welfare. 
It does not create the offence of 
using, as campaign material, a man’s 
stand on some issue of a quarter of a 
century back, when the entire align- 
ment was so utterly different that 
only a careful student can judge of 
the significance of an _ individual 
attitude at that time. 

What concerns the voter is the 
attitude today of the candidates of 
today on the questions of today, and 
their ability to carry out their re- 
spective programs. 

Such ability may be either person- 
al or collective. In either case, it is 
essential. Mr. McCall has the per- 
sonal ability to do what he prom- 
ises, and with Mr. Coolidge as Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and a progressive- 
republican backing his administra- 
tion would have the collective ability 
to do so. 

Governor Walsh seeks re-election. 
He has shown himself to be sincere, 
and has made many friends. The 
New England Magazine has been 
glad to open its pages to his own 
statement of his plans and ideals. 
Governor Walsh, we believe, will 
avoid the mistake of a personal cam- 
paign, waged by personalities. It 
will, however, be necessary for him 
to prove, not only what he would 
like to do, but what he can do. For 
he has not been able, as yet, to carry 
out his plans. 
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FALSE PROPHETS 


By MARGARET C. ROBINSON 


HE suffragists for many years 

have been making prophecies 

of the wonderful benefits which 

suffrage would bring not only 
to women themselves but to society. 
Before woman suffrage had been giv- 
en a fair trial these prophecies could 
neither be proved or disapproved. 
but, as theories, were eagerly ac- 
cepted by certain men and women. 
Woman suffrage has now been on 
trial in Wyoming for 46 years, in 
Colorado 23 years, in California, 
Washington, and Oregon for shorter 
periods. 

How do the actual conditions in 
these states bear out the suffrage 
prophecies? 

Colorado is widely known as the 
most corrupt state in the Union. 
Judge Lindsey, its best known citizen, 
says that Colorado has made a sci- 
ence of corrupting its public men. 
He says women are no freer from 
evil influences in politics than men. 
He says they neglect their political 
duties. In an address made before 
a suffrage association last February 
at a dinner in honor of Susan B. 
Anthony’s birthday, he said: 

“When we asked for the employe 
compensation bill, where were the 
women voters of Denver? When 
protests were entered, I looked 
around for some of our women 
voters to plead for the poor women 
and children who would be benefited 
by this bill, but there was not a 
woman present. Where is our adult 
probation law? We are a suffrage 
state. Massachusetts is not, but 
they have an adult probation law. 
Where is our home finding society? 
We have suffrage, but our dependent 
children in this state are put in homes 
for dependent children instead of 
being given the rights of family ties. 
We are 20 years behind Massachu- 
setts in spite of suffrage.” 
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Labor troubles in Colorado in the 
autumn of 1913 brought on civil 
war. The state government com- 
pletely broke down and for ten 
months it was necessary for Federal 
troops to remain on guard and main- 
tain martial law. The government 
of Colorado has twice broken down 
since women got the vote—some- 
thing which has happened in no male 
suffrage state. 

The suffrage movement has de- 
teriorated womanhood, and has in- 
jured the state. After twenty-two 
years of it Colorado remains a welter 
of corrupt politics, of demoralizing 
social conditions, and of disorganized 
and ineffective government. 

What has suffrage done for Wash- 
ington? 

Last year while the legislatures in 
various male suffrage states were ° 
passing enlightened and humane laws 
for social betterment, in Washington 
the legislature (according to “The 
Survey” of July 10, 1915) adjourned 
without having taken any forward 
step in social legislation. The 
Mothers’ Pension Law was amended 
so that it is no longer applicable to 
mothers abandoned by their hus- 
bands. An amendment to the work- 
man’s compensation act providing 
first aid to the injured was defeated, 
as were also a bill to establish a state 
labor exchange similar to that in 
New York, and a bill providing for 
one day’s rest in seven in mechanical 
and mercantile establishments. The 
uniform child labor bill was indefinite- 
ly postponed and the Washington 
White Slave Act adapting the Mann 
act to traffic within the State, was - 
denied a place on the calendar for 
the house. A bill making schools 
social centers was also indefinitely 
postponed. It is probable that only 
a threatened exercise of the veto 
power of the governor prevented the 
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passage of certain bills not con- 
ducive to public morals. 

What has woman suffrage done 
for prohibition? 

Until last fall not one woman 
suffrage state had adopted prohi- 
bition. At the November elections, 
Colorado, Oregon and Washington, 
all woman suffrage states, voted 
to do away with saloons; but al- 
ready Denver, the only large city in 
Colorado, has voted not to abide by 
the state law, but to remain wet, and 
in Washington and Oregon every 
citizen, according to the “New York 
Times” is to be allowed to purchase 
thirty-six bottles of beer and two 
quarts of whiskey every four weeks. 

California, another woman suffrage 
state also voted on prohibition last 
year, and defeated it by nearly 
200,000 majority. Mrs. Lloyd Os- 
borne, the wife of the step-son of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, speaking 
at the Suffrage Shop on Fifth Avenue, 
said: “Prohibition would have 
ruined the saloon keepers, and we 
did not want them ruined. I think 
the women must have voted solidly 
against prohibition.” San Francis- 
co, which is only two-thirds as large 
as Boston, has, according to Sen- 
ator Works, 3500 saloons, while 
Boston, under male suffrage, has only 
700. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell in the 
Woman’s Journal has called attention 
to the fact that the Liquor Interests 
in California admit that they were 
mistaken in fearing woman suffrage. 

What are the moral conditions in 
San Francisco? 

A report of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, issued last 
spring stated that questionable dance 
halls had increased, and the city’s 
moral condition gave cause for anxi- 
ety. A later report by Bascom 
Johnson, counsel of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, reprinted 
in the “Congregationalist” for Sept. 
23, says: “In spite of announce- 
ments of officials to the contrary, San 
Francisco remains one of the few 
large cities of this country where 
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prostitution is frankly and openly 
tolerated. The natural and in- 
evitable result has been that San 
Francisco has become the Mecca 
of the underworld, and that for every 
such addition to her population the 
problem is rendered that much more 
difficult.” 

These are the conditions in a city 
where women vote! Mr. Johnson 
also says that the Y. W. C. A., the 
W. C. T. U., and other organizations 
of the kind have tried to improve 
these conditions, but have failed, as 
they have received “‘/ittle or no sup- 
port from the city officials.” This 
fact is directly in opposition to the 
suffrage theory that women must 
have the vote in order that city and 
state officials shall pay heed to their 
wishes. If California were still un- 
der male suffrage,—if the thousands 
of dissolute women in San Francisco 
who will vote as the party in power 
dictates did not have the vote—the 
moral influence of the ladies of the 
Y. W. C. A. and the W. C. T. U. 
would be much more likely to be a 
factor in the situation. If these 
ladies vote at all—and many of them 
do not—their vote is divided between 
the Democrats, Republicans, Pro- 
gressives and Socialists, and is there- 
fore of much less importance than 
the big vote which can be controlled. 


On Nov. 4, the day after election, 
the “San Francisco Examiner” says: 
“McDonough Brothers had several 
automobiles busy all day long haul- 
ing Barbary Coast dance hall girls 
and the inmates of houses on Com- 
mercial Street to the different booths, 
and always the women were supplied 
with a marked sample ballot.” 

Eyidently woman suffrage does not 
bring improved legislation; it does 
not bring prohibition; and it does not 
purify politics. 

To what does woman suffrage 
lead? 

A direct outgrowth of the suffrage 
movement is the Feminist movement. 
From the days of Mary Wollstone- 
craft to the present, the leaders of 
the suffrage movement have with 























few exceptions been Feminists, and 
at present the movement is spread- 
ing rapidly. Feminism teaches that 
a woman’s only duty is to herself; 
that she must “lead her own life” re- 
gardless of all duties to husband and 
children or to society; that marriage 
should not be binding. 

Gertrude Atherton, the well known 
California writer, says in the Yale 
Review for April 1913, that “owing 
to their political and economic awak- 
ening” girls in western towns are 
leading perfectly “free” lives, and 
laugh at all efforts to restrict them 
to the old American code of morals. 

At the recent National Suffrage 
Convention, Prof. W. I. Thomas, of 
Chicago University, told his hearers 
that “‘any girl mentally mature has a 
right to motherhood, and that wom- 
an’s assertion of her right to mother- 
hood is a revolution that is coming 
and no one can stop it.” Such 
teaching as this is a commonplace 
among Feminists. 


Two fine, self-respecting working 
girls of my acquaintance have told 
me recently of their amazement at 
hearing this doctrine advanced and 
defended by young girls among their 
customers, who were suffragists and 
who had accepted this doctrine from 
suffrage sources. Is it not time that 
the thinking public opens its eyes to 
the peril in such teaching? Many 
a young girl caught by the movement 
will undoubtedly be led wrong before 
she has the maturity and intelligence 
to understand the falseness of these 
doctrines, and to realize that a child, 
too, has some rights, one of them 
being to have two parents. 

Judge Lindsey in an interview in 
the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 
for Jan. 17, 1914, says that the 
trouble with equal suffrage is that 
women will not stop there—that it 
leads to Feminism, which means 
looser women, and that the cases 
coming before his court on sex charges 
had increased 300 per cent. He 
says “In a single stroke she (the 
Feminist) would break down the 
barriers that have protected the 
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legitimacy of our children for cen- 


turies. It is time to call.a halt.” 

The Feminist scheme of substitut- 
ing free alliances for monogamous 
marriage menaces our civilization. 
The unmarried mother sins not only 
against herself, but her child’and so- 
ciety. The Feminist is pulling down 
the institution of home and family 
regardless of the fact that the injury 
to children and to society will be ir- 
reparable. 

When Prof. Thomas’ made the 
statement quoted above, before the 
National Suffrage Convention, Dr. 
Anna Shaw, the president of that as- 
sociation, instead of condemning 
it, said: “‘The address has set every 
woman who heard it thinking, and 
they are thinking women who will 
consider both sides of the proposi- 
tion. Political emancipation is not 
the only emancipation. I believe 
Prof. Thomas took the proper place 
to present his views.” Feminist 
teachings lead to emancipation also 
from the principle of Christianity 
and monogamy. 


Ellen Key, the great Swedish 
Feminist, says in Harper’s Weekly 
of Jan. 31, 1914, that one of the re- 
sults of the Feminist movement is 
the immoral lives lead by many wives 
and by many girls with splendid pos- 
sibilities. “The early Feminists,” 
she said, “‘did not foresee these re- 
sults, but if they had they would no 
more have desisted from their teach- 
ings than would Jesus if he had fore- 
seen the Inquisition.” 

A California Feminist writing to 
“The Forum” of April 1915, looks 
forward to a time when “there will 
be no husbands and no marrying, but 
every woman will be a law unto her- 
self, and there will be free mothers in 
a free world.” 

Occasionally a suffragist attempts 
to deny that there is any connection 
between Feminism and suffrage. In 
so doing she merely proves herself 
uninformed. It is to be remembered 
that Feminists are engaged as officers 
in suffrage organizations, and as 
speakers on suffrage platforms; that 
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the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has placed the seal of its ap- 
proval upon radical Feminist doc- 
trines by printing and circulating 
Feminist Literature in its campaign 
for Votes for Women; that no suf- 
frage organization has ever gone on 
record as repudiating the immoral 
teachings of the Feminists, and no 
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suffrage leader has ever publicly op- 
posedthem. The two movements are 
closely allied, and are full of danger. 

According to the Feminists them- 
selves, woman suffrage is only the 
first step toward their goal. A 
movement whose goal is the destruc- 
tion of monogamy is a blow at civi- 
lization itself. 





TO A BED OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
By CURTIS GUILD, Jr. 


The long brown rushes shiver with the cold 

And whispering mark the passing of the year, 

Her shrunk shape wrapped in Autumn’s tattered gear, 
With weary steps across the stiffening mould. 

Where blackbirds sang, crack-throated ravens scold 
At gray November’s harsh and niggard cheer. 

q The lush green moss rusts red and rough rains smear 

va With dingy stains the maple’s falling gold. 

| Last of the hosts made quick by Summer’s breath, 
Erect amid the grass that withereth, 

In flaunted crimson flames one shattered square 

Gayly defiant of the bitter air, 

Like those brave souls that stricken unto death, 

Dying charge home and triumph in despair. 























ISITORS to New England in 
\ Nineteen Hundred and Twen- 
ty, whatever shall be the na- 
ture of the celebration of the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary, will wish to 
see old Plymouth as little changed as 
possible. By tens, yes, by hundreds 
of thousands, they will linger about 
the sacred precincts of old Burial 
Hill. From that eminence they will 
look down upon the roofs of two 
buildings, almost directly under their 
feet. These are the present meeting- 
houses of the orthodox Congregational 
and the Unitarian Congregational 
churches. ; 

I know of no spot where the separa- 
tion of the independent churches into 
these two bodies seems more scandal- 
izing than here where it intrudes on 
memories sacred alike to religion 
and patriotism. 

Men will be affected differently by 
the spectacle, according to their own 
tenets and temperaments. The scur- 
rilous will scoff at all religion; the 
cynical will smile sardonically at the 
~ weaknesses and follies of mankind; 
the friends of independency will grieve; 
the believers in strongly centralized 
church government, or in the apostol- 
ic succession, will point a moral; 
the members of the Congregational 
and Unitarian churches will not es- 
cape a sense of shame. 

The pulpit fulminations of the gen- 
eration which witnesses this dis- 
ruption—that beheld the descendants 
of the Pilgrims and Puritans saying 
to one another, “We cannot worship 
God together,” prophesied, each from 
his own standpoint, the speedy down- 
fall of the opposing cause. ‘The lib- 
eral faith of the Unitarian was to 
sweep away all opposition, and be- 
come the accepted religion of man- 
kind, or, from across many an elm- 
shaded green, the worshippers within 
the white-walls of the orthodox meet- 
ing-house heard how speedily the 
deniers of the true faith were to be 
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confounded and their very names 
forgotten. ‘Today, with none of these 
predictions fulfilled, the followers of 
these two historic New England 
churches, have come to look upon 
the breach as permanent, and to ac- 
custom themselves to a situation 
which they find no way to alter. 

The actual theological controversy 
has lost much of its meaning to the 
present generation. It is not the 
fashion of modern pulpiteers to in- 
struct their hearers in matters theo- 
logical. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the actual differences 
between these two religious bodies 
had disappeared. The worshipper in 
the orthodox church, however “lib- 
eral” its cast, is educated in a type of 
religious thought quite alien to the 
mind of the thorough-going Unitar- 
ian. The doctrines of the Trinity 
and of the Atonement may be without 
meaning to the orthodox Christian, at 
least in his direct consciousness, but 
that feeling out of which they grew, 
remains with him as the essence of 
his faith. We shall make little pro- 
gress in the work of recruiting these 
denominations, until we recognize 
their actual differences. Not by 
cavil and reproach, but by apprecia- 
tion can a middle ground be found 
upon which both can stand. 

The Trinitarian Congregational- 
ist is a worshipper of Christ; the 
Unitarian Congregationalist is a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, who seeks to follow, 
but does not worship his master. 
The Trinitarian Congregationalist 
finds the worship of the Unitarian 
Church coldly intellectual. There 
is, to him, something missing in it. 
At times his deepest religious sensi- 
bilities are shocked. He does not 
always know the source of his dis- 
content, but he is none the less dis- 
contented. He leaves feeling thathe 
has been given “Stones for Bread.” 
The Unitarian Congregationalist finds 
the worship of the Trinitarian Church 
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deeply tinged with superstition. It 
seems to him to be unreasoning 
and emotional. He is shocked by 
by absence of the keen, incisive ethical 
note so dominant in his own church. 
He departs unhelped and uninspired. 

Until we see clearly that which 
is sacred, that which is lovely, that 
which is Christian, in both of these 
types of worship, there is little 
hope of an ultimate reconciliation of 
their respective churches. And this 
seeing must be sympathetic and lov- 
ing. It must be in the hearts of the 
clergy as they minister from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath to their respective 
Congregations. 

If every orthodox Congregational 
minister said, every Sabbath, to him- 
self: “Today there may be in my 
congregation men of the Unitarian 
faith, to whom I should like to give 
something that will feed and not 
offend,” and if every Unitarian min- 
ister should enter his pulpit with a 
like attitude toward the Trinitarian 
worshipper, the ministrations of both 
would be enriched and benefitted. 

In so doing, would either be false 
to his faith? There is the crux of 
the whole question. 

The writer maintains that they 
would not be false to that in the heart 
of each out of which the two stand- 
points have arisen. They would be 
false only to its philosophical form 
and dogmatic statement. But this 
last has long ceased to be of any pos- 
sible use or benefit—and that is 
equally true of both. The Unitari- 
ans infinitely single, personal God, 
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that awful Egoist of early Unitarian 
teaching is quite as foreign to mod- 
ern thought as the three-fold person- 
ality of the obsolete Trinitarian phil- 
osophy. 

The high love of truth, and in- 
sistence on ethical purity, which lay 
at the heart of the Unitarian faith, is 
not dead, and can never die. The 
reverence rising into warm devotion 
and worship of the Mind of Christ as 
revealed to himself in the worshipper’s 
experience, which lies at the founda- 
tion of the Trinitarian faith, and 
which created the intellectual need 
which his dogmatic theologians so 
blindly sought to meet with their 
doctrine of the Trinity, that also 
can never die. And these two heart 
needs are far from being irrecon- 
cilable. They call for mutual recog- 
nition—no more, no less. 

If the leaders of these two denom- 
inations could show to their followers 
this way of ultimate reunion, the 
Tercentenary of the landing of 
the landing of Pilgrims would be 
fittingly celebrated by an event of 
the utmost beneficence—an event 
that would do more than Agricultural 
Schools or the department at Wash- 
ington can ever do for the revival of 
New England rural life. When the 
old white meeting houses whose doors 
now too often swing emptily in the 
wind, and down whose forsaken aisles 
wander the sheep and the straying 
dog, could:again minister to a united 
congregation of worshippers, there 
would soon cease to be a “problem” 
of Rural New England. 























By J. PHILIP 


HIS is an attempt to retouch 
the fading and perishing por- 


trait of Captain John Foster 

Williams of old colonial Bos- 
ton, a long forgotten naval hero. We 
must unveil this portrait in fancy for 
no print of the features of the sturdy 
old viking of the Revolution, so far as 
I have been able to discover, is now in 
existence. Yet the picture I shall 
draw of him with the pen, feeble and 
imperfect though the lines may be, 
will serve in a measure to conjure up 
his image in the mind’s eye. 

This prince of privateers, although 
his story is dismissed even in the larg- 
er histories of the naval operations of 
the Revolution, with perfunctory par- 
ag aphs, was not without his Boswell, 
and it is largely from a rare little 
book of personal adventures, written 
by Ebenezer Fox, a Roxbury man 
who took part in the great struggle 
with England, that I have drawn the 
greater portion of my material. Fox 
wrote the history of his own Revolu- 
tionary adventures for the amusement 
of his grandchildren, and the book, 
privately circulated, is now rarely to be 
met with, but its fidelity is vouched 
for in a letter to Mr. Fox’s son, writ- 
ten by Jared Sparks. The illustra- 
tions that accompany this sketch are 
from this book. 

In our times when Uncle Sam needs 
soldiers or sailors he hires rooms in 
various towns and cities, puts an of- 
ficer in charge, sets a private or two at 
the doorways, standing as rigidly as 
wooden Indians, and by means of 
lithographic announcements, endeav- 
ors to lure Young America into the 
ranks of enlisted men. Such methods 
would be too prosaic for Captain Wil- 
liams. He knew the men of his day 
and generation. He knew that to lure 
them into the country’s service in the 
great struggle with the mother coun- 
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try, he would have to appeal not only 
to their patriotism but to their imag- 
inations. 

And so, when Captain Williams 
was assigned to the command of the 
Massachusetts state cruiser, the “Pro- 
tector,” which was designed .to prey 
upon British commerce and such ves- 
sels of the British Navy as its Cap- 
tain dared to attack, he determined to 
make the life of a sailor fighting for 
prize money as well as glory, appear 
so alluring, that the youth of Boston, 
and indeed of the state, would hasten 
to enlist under his standard. 

Captain Williams had a jolly minor 
officer full of fun, fond of jokes, prac- 
tical and otherwise, and a capital hand 
at singing a song. This officer, whose 
name it is to be regretted, has not 
come down to our age, was assigned 
by Captain Williams, to march at the 
head of a band, dressed in picturesque 
Continental uniform, sing stirring 
sea and war songs, and harangue 
crowds encountered on the route, urg- 
ing the young men and such of the 
larger boys as appeared to be compe- 
tent, to fall in behind him. One stanza 
of a so1g he used to sing was as fol-’ 
lows: 

All ye that have had masters 

And cannot get your due, 

Come, come, my gallant boys 

And join with our ship’s crew. 


No profound knowledge of human 
nature is essential to anticipate what 
invariably followed. Young men and 
large boys, many of them weary, it 
must be said, of the restraints of home 
and masters to whom they were ap- 
prenticed, fell in behind the recruiting 
officer with a huzza and followed him 
to the station at the head of Han- 
cock’s Wharf and eagerly put their 
names on the ship’s roll while Captain 
Williams looked approvingly on. It 
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wasn’t long before a crew of 330 men 
and boys, large and strong enough 
for duty had been recruited and Cap- 
tain Williams was ready to sail out of 
Boston in search of the hated Brit- 
isher afloat. 

Many of the men, it must be ad- 
mitted, let their enthusiasm run away 
with their discretion and a large part 
of the crew in all stages of intoxica- 
tion had to be driven or dragged 
aboard. Once aboard and sobered, 
the crew was put under a discipline of 
which not even the W. C. T. U. could 
complain. Captain Williams was a 
strict disciplinarian but he was not 
without the arts of the politician, and 
to get his men he was as free in mak- 
ing promises as the politician eager 
for votes. 

So great was the renown of Captain 
Williams throughout the New Eng- 
land colonies that boys in distant 
towns and hamlets ran away from 
home to join him, among others being 
young Edward Preble, who was af- 
terward to win an undying name in 
American naval history, by his 
achievements in Tripoli. Young 
Preble, who was the son of General 
Jeddiah Preble, was born in Port- 
land, Maine, August 5th, 1761, and at 
the breaking out of the Revolution, 
was a mere boy. He had, however, 
run away from home to join a pri- 
vateer in the early days of the strug- 
gle with the mother country, and when 
his father found him bent upon join- 
ing Captain Williams, despite all ob- 
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stacles, he permitted the boy’s will to 
prevail and obtained for him a mid- 
shipman’s berth on the “Protector.” 

Before being assigned to the com- 
mand of the “Protector,” Captain 
Williams had been in command of the 
Massachusetts state cruiser, the “Haz- 
ard,” fourteen guns, and with this in 
the spring of 1779 he had an hour’s 
engagement with the British privateer 
of eighteen guns, the “Active,” and 
forced her to strike her colors after 
being badly crippled. The “Active” 
lost thirty-three killed and wounded. 
Captain Williams’ loss was only 
eight. It was for this victory that he 
received the command of the superior 
cruiser, the “Protector.” 

The “Protector” had been at sea 
only a short time when it encountered 
two British sloops of war, either of 
which would have been a match for 
her, but when Captain Williams raised 
the stars and stripes and prepared for 
battle, the sloops crowded on all sail 
and made all haste to get away. This 
show of cowardice put heart into Cap- 
tain ‘Williams and his men and gave 
them a contempt for their British foe 
that they never lost until the “Pro- 
tector” went out of commission. Fv- 
ery effort was made by Captain Wil- 
liams to get within fighting distance 
of the sloops, but they were copper 
bottomed, and better sailors than his 
ship, and managed to get away. 

Captain Williams’ first actual battle 
was one of the fiercest fought on the 
seas in ‘the course of the Revolution- 
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ary war. This was with the British 
privateer, the “Admiral Duff,” which 
had thirty-two guns, while the “Pro- 
tector” had but eighteen. It was June 
9, 1780, while the “Protector” was 
cruising off Newfoundland banks that 
the “Admiral Duff” was sighted to 
windward and athwart the “Protec~ 
tor’s” starboard bow. There was a 


fog at the time, but gradually this 
was lifted and the “Admiral Duff” 





olutionary activity 


appeared in outline big as a seventy- 
four. Captain Williams could have 
gotten away, but in the picturesque, 
if somewhat startling language of the 
sea, he declared he would “see the 
Britisher with the old Nick before he 
would strike his colors,” and prepared 
to give battle. 

Lieutenant George Little by com- 
mand of Captain Williams, took his 
place on the after part of the star- 
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THE POLLY 
The oldest surviving privateer 


board gangway and through his trum- 
pet called out, “Hullo, where are you 
from?” The “Protector,” for the pur- 
pose of parley, in the meantime raised 
the hated British colors. 

Back across the water from the 
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stranger came the reply, “We are 
from Jamaica, bound for London.” 
Further questioning by the lieutenant 
brought out the information that the 
ship was the “Admiral Duff,’ com- 
manded by Captain Richard Strang. 

Strang in turn began to question 
Lieutenant Little, but to save time the 
lieutenant pretended to be deaf and 
put the trumpet to his ear, causing 
Strang to repeat his questions over 
and over again. Captain Williams in 
the meantime had conferred with the 
chief gunner, who had informed him 
that he could bring five guns imme- 
diately to bear upon the “Admiral 
Duff.” 

“Then fire and shift your colors,” 
said Captain Williams, and the next 
instant a broadside had been fired at 
the enemy and the American flag 
hoisted in placeof the English. Strang, 
who it was afterward learned, had ex- 
pressed a wish to fall in with a Yan- 
kee ship so that he might carry it to 
London as a prize, returned the fire, 
and for an hour the battle raged, gun 
answering gun. One shot from the 
“Duff” killed midshipman Benjamen 
Scollay, and quick as a flash Midship- 
man Preble took his place. 

By direction of Captain Williams, 
one of the marines, noted as a dead 
shot, picked off the man at the wheel 
of the “Duff” and his place not being 
immediately filled, the Britisher by the 
natural action of the sea was swung 
alongside the “Protector” so that 
her bowsprit was directly across the 
“Protector’s” forecastle. 

Captain Williams was not aware 
that the “Duff's” wheel was un- 
manned, believing when the “Duff” 
swing alongside that it was Strang’s 
intention to board him, and he or- 
dered part of his men forward with 
pikes to repel the enemy in case such 
an attempt was made. Truth was the 
“Duff” was endeavoring to get away, 
and this her commander succeeded in 
doing by ordering some of the rigging 
cut away. All the while both ships 
kept up the battle and continued to 
pour fire into one another. At times 
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OLD BOATS 


the ships would get so close together 
that the muzzles of guns would almost 
touch, There was indeed fighting in 
those days. 

Above all could be heard the lion 
roar of Captain Williams giving or- 
ders. One shot from the “Duff” 
struck the speaking trumpet from his 
hand and knocked it some distance, 
but whistling a snatch of an old sea 
song, he went over, picked the trum- 
pet up and continued pacing the deck 
with no more concern than he might 
show were he walking in the streets 
of his native Boston and had dropped 
his pocketbook. 

When an hour of fighting had gone 
by, the “Duff’s” mainmast sails took 
fire, spread to the after rigging, and 
finally to the magazine, causing a ter- 
rific explosion. The ship’s stern was 
blown completely off and her cargo 
was dumped into the sea. This put 
an end to the battle, and Captain Wil- 
liams and his men who had shown 





AT T WHARF 


how sternly and relentlessly they 
could fight, now showed another side 
of their character—that of minister- 
ing angels of mercy. They set about 
to rescue the unfortunate officers and 
crew of the “Duff.” Fifty-five of 
these were picked up, most of them 
either wounded or burned, and some 
so frightfully mutilated that they had 
to have limbs amputated. Among the 
dead was Captain Strang. He had 
his wish in meeting a Yankee, but it 
had cost him his ship, his prestige and 
his life. 

Besides being a _ privateer, . the 
“Duff” had a cargo of sugar and to- 
bacco, and it was a matter of regret 
to Captain Williams and his crew that 
they could not have captured the ship 
and carried her a prize to Boston, 
In every respect the “Duff” was a 
larger and a better ship than the 
“Protector,” but Captain Williams had 
more and better men, and in addition, 
had the advantage of a corps of mus- 





ket bearing marines, veritable sharp- 
shooters. In his fight with the “Duff” 
he lost only Midshipman Scollay, with 
five of the crew wounded. 

Soon after this victory many of the 
“Protector’s” crew fell ill and Cap- 
tain Williams decided to make port, 
take on a supply of wood, and ob- 
tain a change of food for ‘his men. 
Within a week he had entered Broad 
Bay, and by a rare stroke of fortune 
fell in with a farmer of pro-American 
sympathies. This man turned some 
of his buildings into temporary hos: 
pitals for the ‘“Protector’s” sick and 
wounded and gave freely of ‘his means 
and supplies for their comfort. 

Naturally enough, Captain Wil- 
liams, his officers and men realized to 
the full the sense of their obligations 
to him—all save one of the crew, a 
nondescript scamp, half Indian and 
half negro, of the name of Cramps. 
This fellow’s appetite for beef was 
greater than his gratitude to the 
farmer. Cramps had cast the line of 
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A FRIENDLY CONCOURSE AT OLD T WHARF 








observation toward one of the farm- 
er’s fatted calves and he determined 
to possess it. This, too, in spite of 
stern orders from Captain Williams 
that the good farmer’s property was 
to be respected. 

There never yet has been a rascal 
so mean that he has been unable te 
find an accomplice, and \Cramps, no ex- 
ception to the rule, got one of the 
weaker willed members of the crew 
to help him. 

Night fell, and when all was stil} 
on the “Protector,” Cramps, in a boat, 
made his way to the shore. His ac- 
complice he left on board to watch 
and to assist him to get the calf 
aboard on his return. Cramps before 
going aboard the “Protector” that day 
had arranged things so that it would 
be an easy matter to get the calf, and 
he*was soon back to the side of the 
ship with the helpless creature bound 
about the legs and with a bag over its 
head by way of a gag to prevent it 
making an outcry. 

























Now it so happened that at this 
psychological moment when 
Cramps’ accomplice should have 
been leaning over the side of the 
ship to help Cramps get the cali 
aboard, Lieutenant Little finding it 
impossible to sleep, had come on 
deck. Cramps’ fellow conspirator 
had seen him coming and had slunk 
away unobserved. 

Lieutenant Little had not been 
long on deck when he heard a 
guarded whisper from the side of 
the ship, calling for a rope. This 
was followed by a louder and more 
impatient outburst from Cramps who 
said uncomplimentary things con- 
cerning the dilatoriness of his co- 


conspirator. 

Lieutenant Little, realizing that 
something was amiss, but deter- 
mined to see the adventure out, 


threw a rope over the side of the 
vessel and then stood silent awaiting 
developments. Cramps, making a 
noose, affixed it to the calf’s neck 
and then cried out, “Now haul away, 
blast your eyes.” All the while he 
thought that the man on deck was 
his weak brother in crime. As the 
lieutenant began to haul the burden 
aboard, Cramps added, as if re- 
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lieved, “My back is almost broken 
with carrying the critter to the 
boat.” 

It wasn’t until the lieutenant had 
drawn the calf to the deck that he 
learned the nature of the half-breed’s 
burden. The poor calf had been 
nearly choked to death as a result 
of the rough manner of its coming 
aboard and lay limp at the lieuten- 
ant’s feet as Cramps followed it to 
the deck. 

Lieutenant Little knocked Cramps 
down the minute his feet touched 
the deck. In telling the story years 
afterward the lieutenant always de- 
clared that the half-breed had a 
worse bed that night than the calf 
did. With the breaking of the dawn, 
the calf was taken to shore and 
Cramps, routed out of his uncom- 
fortable bed, was forced to take the 
little creature gently upon his back 
and return it to the farmer. As 
Cramps set out on his journey he 
was assured by Captain Williams 
that on his return he would receive 
fifty lashes on the bare back for his 
offense and was warned that a 
repetition of the act would end at 
the yardarm. 

Cramps, according to an eye wit- 
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ness, turned out to be the bigger’ 


calf of the two. He escaped pun- 
ishment, however, for when he re- 
turned, the good old farmer was 
with him and interceded for him so 
effectively that Captain Williams let 
the half-breed off with a reprimand. 

Not long after this incident, Cap- 
tain Williams returned to Boston to 
discharge his crew, enlist another, 
and fit out the “Protector” for a sec- 
ond voyage. This time, by the same 
picturesque methods he had used be- 
fore, he soon obtained 200 men 
eager for adventure and prize 
money, and set his course for the 
Grand Banks where he spent three 
weeks in a fruitless search for the 
enemy. Despairing of finding them 
in those waters, he ordered the 
course set for the West Indies. 

In South Carolina waters the 
“Protector” fell in with a trim little 
craft that looked far too rakish to 


be a mere merchantman. Captain 
Williams, with the eagerness of the 
born fighter, ordered all sail crowd- 
ed on and gave chase. The strang- 
er, aS anxious to avoid an encounter 
as Williams was to have one, fol- 
lowed suit and showed him a pair of 
swift sea heels. 

Night fell and the blackness be- 
came all the denser because of a 
storm which suddenly came on. 
Captain Williams was about to give 
up the chase when a flash of light- 
ning, cutting the darkness, showed 
the Stranger for an instant, the Brit- 
ish colors flying from her peak. 
Then the rent in night’s curtain was 
closed and all was darkness as be- 
fore, save for the fitful lights cast by 
the lanterns of the “Protector.” 

Lieutenant Little by order of Cap- 
tain Williams roared through his 
trumpet, “What ship are you and 
where do you come from?” The 
































answer was returned, “This is the 
‘Polly’ from Charleston, bound for 
London.” 

His fighting temper aroused, Cap- 
tain Williams seized the trumpet 
and his lion roar mingled with the 
thunder as he shouted, ““Haul down 
your colors or I'll blow you out of 
the water.” The “Polly” which 
had undoubtedly seen the American 
flag flying on the “Protector,” 
obeyed, and when morning came, 
Captain Williams put a prize crew 
aboard her and sent her to Boston. 
She was a letter of marque of 
twenty guns. 

Abandoning his plan to cruise in 
West Indian waters, Captain Wil- 
liams proceeded north. While off 
Sandy Hook he captured a brig and 
as he was putting a prize crew 
aboard her, a sail on the port bow 
was reported. This proved to be 
only a schooner bound for New 
York and from her Captain Wil- 
liams obtained information which 
led him to believe it would be dan- 
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gerous longer to remain near New 
York. He determined to move on 
toward Boston, convoying his prizes. 

Two days later the large ships ap- 
peared and immediately gave chase 
to the “Protector” which was car- 
rying the brig in tow. Captain Wil- 
liams ordered that the brig be cast 
off and the prizes left to their own 
resources, with instructions to look 


out for themselves and make all 
speed to Boston. 

Both the strangers flew the 
French colors but Captain Wil- 


liams’ experienced eye was not de- 
ceived. He knew they were British 
men-o’-war. As a matter of fact 
one was the “Roebuck,” with forty 
guns and a double deck, and the 
other the “May-Day” of twenty-eight 
guns. Loyalist spies in Boston had 
filed information about the ‘“Pro- 
tector” with the British authorities 


and the “Roebuck” and “May-Day” it 
so happened, had been keeping an 
alert eve out for the plucky Yankee. 

Captain Williams felt that capture 
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A WATCH TOWER ON THE NEW ENGLAND 
COAST 


was imminent but he clung to hope 
and determined if possible to get 
away. He was at that moment 
confronted with another dilemma— 
the care of a large sum of specie 
which had been intrusted to him by. 
one Captain Cunningham, who was 
bound from Havana to Boston, and 
feared capture. As the “Protector” 
was a much larger vessel than his, 
he thought it advisable to transfer 
the money to her. Captain Wil- 
liams gladly consented to be its cus- 
todian. 

Now that his own capture ap- 
peared to be only a question of min- 
utes he apportioned this money 
among the crew, giving to each man 
$15.00 with instructions that if he 
escaped it was to be returned to the 
rightful owner. The men secreted 
the money about their persons. 

“Now boys,” said the captain, “we 
have capture and British prisons to 
fear and so this day eat, drink and be 
merry.” By his orders the men were 
told off in squads and took turn in 
eating heartily of crackers, cheese 
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and porter that had been taken from 
the prizes. All the while the enemy 
was working to get the plucky little 
craft into a pocket. The “Roe-Buck” 
took her place on the starboard quar- 
ter and the “May-Day” on the port 
bow. By way of warning an eigh- 
teen-pound shot was fired over the 
“Protector’s”’ quarter deck. 

Captain Williams at last heard the 
words he had dreaded. “Strike your 
colors,” came the order from the 
enemy. Williams was half a mind to 
give fight but his officers showed him 
the uselessness of such a course, and 
reluctantly he ordered “Old Glory” 
down and surrendered. In true Brit- 
ish fashion of that time the enemy 
boarded the “Protector” kicking and 
striking every man that came in their 
way, cursing them, and calling 
them rebels. From stem to stern 
and from hold to officers quarters 
and the  forecastle, the British 
searched for things of value and 
then ordered the ‘“Protector’s” crew 
taken in boats to their own ships, 
but with the warning that they 
were not to take anything of value 
with them. In the excitement of all 
this the prizes got away and al- 
though chased some distance by the 
“May-Day,” escaped and reached Bos- 
ton. 

With a view of currying favor for 
himself, a member o: the “Protec- 
tor’s” crew, said to have been an 
Englishman, bore information to the 
British of the money that had been 
distributed ameng the crew, even 
going so far as to state the amount 
each man had received. A sergeant- 
at-arms was at once ordered to 
sedrch the prisoners until the sum of 
$15.00 was found on each. Some, 
with the art that is often shown now- 
adavs by the Kaffirs in the South 
African diamond mines, had succeed- 
ed in hiding their share so ingen- 
iously ‘that it was not until they had 
been stripped that the money was 
found. One man, indeed, had se- 
creted his with such art that even 
when deprived of his clothing the 

















money still remained hidden. He 
was kicked and cuffed and cast into 
the hold where his bed was pig iron 
bars and like things which, by the 
vividness of the contrast, served to 
bring back to his memory, visions of 
his soft and comfortable boyhood’s 
bed in Boston. 

When the “Roe-Buck” and “May- 
Day” returned to New York, such 
of the prisoners as proved to be 
able-bodied and sea-worthy were ac- 
cused of being Englishmen and de- 
spite their protests impressed into the 
British service. British naval offi- 
cers of those days had no concep- 
tion of the square deal. In all, 113 
members of Captain Williams’ crew 
were impressed in this brutal fash- 
ion. Some escaped by jumping over 
board. The others were unceremo- 
niously bundled off to the dreaded old 
Jersey prison ship in the “Wallabout.” 
Captain Williams, Lieutenant Lit- 
tle and Mr. Lemon, the “Protec- 
tor’s” sailing master, were sent to 
England. Mr. Lemon was an Eng- 
lishman and as he sailed he had 


the assurance of his captors that he , 


would he hanged upon landing. 

Midshipman Preble was among 
those sent to the old Jersey in the 
“Wallabout,” but he did not remain 
there long and returned to Boston 
where he reported to the provincial 
congress, the loss of the “Protector.” 
He was commissioned first lieuten- 
ant, and in =1781 Lieutenant 
Little, who had escaped from Eng- 
land, was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the state cruiser Winthrop, 
Preble joined him as second officer. 
Little’s escape was daring and ro- 
mantic. With some companions he 
had bribed a sentinel and making his 
way to the coast, crossed the chan- 
nel to France in a small boat. 

Captain Williams was held a pris- 
oner until the close of the war when 
he returned to Boston. 

When the Federal Constitution 
was ratified by Massachusetts in 
February, 1788, it was celebrated in 
Boston with a parade in which all 
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trades, occupations and classes of 
people took part, the idea being to 
show off the industrial life of the 
state at that time. 

Picturesque to the last, Captain 
Williams, with some of his old ship- 
mates, rigged up a ship on wheels 
drawn by thirteen white horses, each 
representing one of the original 
states. Grizzled old sea fighters un- 
der Captain Williams manned it, 
the Captain in Continental unform 
standing on the quarter deck, speak- 
ing trumpet in hand, while his com- 
panions were throwing the lead, 
reefing the sails and firing an occa- 
sional salute from a three-pounder. 

In High Street between Summer 
and Federal Streets, a tree obstruct- 
ed the progress of the ship and the 
parade stopped for a moment while 
Captain Williams’ hardy tars jumped 
out, and amid the huzzas of the pop- 
ulace, cut it down. 

Reference to this ship on wheels 
is made in the following song com- 
posed on the occasion, and now rare 
enough to merit reproduction here: 

Massachusetts Convention 
Tune, Yankee Doodle. 
The ’vention did in Boston meet, 
But State House could not hold ’em 
So then they went to Fed’ral Street, 
And there the truth was told ’em. 


Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy; 

Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 


Then ev’ry morning went to prayer, 
And then began disputing, 
Till opposition silenced were 
By arguments refuting. 
Yankee Doodle, etc. 


Then Squire Hancock like a man 
Who dearly loves the nation, 
By a conciliatory, plan 
Prevented much vexation. 
Yankee Doodle, etc. 


He made a woundy Fed’ral speech, 
With sense and elocution, 
And then the ’Vention did beseech, 
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T’ adopt the Constitution. 
Yankee Doodle, etc. 


The question being outright put, 

Each voter independent, 

The Fed’ralists agreed t’ adopt, 

‘And then propose amendment. 
Yankee Doodle, etc. 


The other party seeing then 
The people were against ’em, 
Agreed like honest, faithful men, 
To mix in peace among ’em. 
Yankee Doodle, etc. 


The Boston folks are deuced folks, 
And always full of “notions” ; 
The boys, the girls, their marms and 
dads 
Were filled with joy’s commotions. 
Yankee Doodle, etc. 
{ 
So straightway they procession 
made— 
Lord, how nation fine, sir; 
For every man of every trade 


Went with his tools to dine, sir. 


Yankee Doodle, etc. 


John Foster Williams in a ship, 
Joined with a social band, sir, 
And made the lasses dance and skip 
To see him sail on land, sir. 

Yankee Doodle, etc. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND OUR. MEXICAN 
POLICY 


Great Britain and Germany 

have been successfully estab- 

lished in countries whose gov- 
ernments are unstable, because their 
inviolability has been guaranteed by 
British or German warships. This 
has not been a boastful sentiment, but 
a sound foundation for doing business 
At the first intimation of a tendency 
on the part of any such country to 
play fast and loose with credits of 


Poe's loans by subjects of 
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“ portant post in those days of piracy, 








O, then a whapping feast began, 
And all hands went to eating, 
They drank their toasts, shook 
hands and sung— 
Huzza for ’Vention meeting. 
Yankee Doodle, etc. 


Now politicians of all kinds 
Who are not yet decided, 
May see how Yankees speak their ' 
minds, 
And yet are not divided. 
Yankee Doodle, etc. 


Then from this ’xample let ’em cease 
Inflammatory writing, 
For freedom, happiness and peace, 
Are better far than fighting. 

Yankee Doodle, etc. 


So here I end my Fed’ral song, 
Composed of thirteen verses ; 
May Agriculture flourish long, 
And Commerce fill our purses. 
Yankee Doodle, etc. 


Captain Williams remained in the 
service of his country to the last. 
Washington, in 1790 put him in 
command of a revenue cutter, an im- 


smuggling and the impressment of 
seamen. Full of years and honors, 
he died, June 24, 1814, aged seventy- 
one. 


this kind, a great, grey, ghost-like 
mass of steel with protruding guns 
has slipped silently into the prin- 
cipal harbour of the suspected coun- 
try, and dropped a big mud-hook 
within easy range. This may have 
been followed by no more than ban- 
quets and other high civilities in 
scarlet and gold, between naval of- 
ficers and government officials. None 
the less has it been efficacious. It 
may at times been unnecessarily 

















FOREIGN TRADE AND 


brutal, and, to our ideas, unendur- 


ably insolent. But, strange to say, 
not only has such a policy made loans 
of this nature safe; it has actually 
cemented friendship between those 
countries and Europe, such as they 
do not feel toward the United States, 
with its fastidious avoidance of such 
displays of power. 

The reasons for this are not far to 
seek. Confident of the backing of 
their home governments, the mer- 
chants and bankers of Europe have 
been able to deal in an open and just 
manner with the individual traders 
and debtors of the most distant and 
unsettled regions. The citizen of the 
United States, on the other hand, 
having no security based on the at- 
titude of his government toward 
his business relations with the cit- 
izens of foreign countries, has been 
compelled to look out for his own 
safety, by exacting harsher securities, 
and not unfrequently by sharp prac- 
tice? Yankee business men are thus 
compelled to take on a reproach 
which they do not merit, through 
the indifference of their government 
to their rightful interests. 

The attitude of the present admin- 
istration toward the vast sums of 
American capital invested in Mexico 
is a case very much to the point. 
Such investments were anxiously 
sought by the people of Mexico. 
Our business men are led to invest 
their wealth in Mexico by the strong- 
est representations and most urgent 
invitations of the Mexican govern- 
ment. Bounties, special privileges, 
inducements of every nature were 
made to American business men to 
carry their enterprise and their wealth 
into that country. Today, when 
this property is being wantonly de- 
stroyed, confiscated, taxed, stolen, by 
insolent brigands, and those Amer- 
icans who seek to defend their all, 
are being imprisoned, mal-treated, 
and not infrequently slain, the only 
answer of our government is, “We 
warn you to leave Mexico, because of 
the unsettled state of the country.” 
If American sentiment will allow an 
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administration to wash its hands in 
this easy manner of one of the most 
sacred responsibilities of government, 
history will not so easily absolve us. 
The stain of blood will not be so easily 
washed from hands that have so ne- 
glected a manifest obligation. 

The mere fact that it is troublesome 
to look out for our citizens in this dis- 
tress, or that it complicates diplomat- 
ic situations, or interferes with some 
pet scheme, or chosen procedure, of the 
administration, is not an excuse. 

It is no kindness to Mexico. It 
does not win for us their friendship. 
Not even at the time of the Mexican 
war, was the appelative “Goingo” so 
expressive of hatred and contempt as 
it is today, and that hatred has in- 
creased a hundred fold during the 
years of forebearance of the present 
administration in Washington. In 
order to live up to an academic no- 
tion of high statesmanship, the ad- 
ministration has been false to its 
obligations toward its own citizens in 
Mexico. 


The president’s policy toward Mex- 
ico has been near-great. It has many 
of the fundamental qualities of the 
highest and most constructive states- 
manship. But it has fallen short of 
its own high aim by just the margin 
that spells error. The exact point 
at which the administration has failed 
in its attitude toward Mexico, is 
that indicated above—it has failed in 
that which was its prime concern— 
the proper care of its own citizens. 
Omitting this, the remainder of its 
conduct, however high interlined, 
has borne to the Mexican people an 
appearance of meddlesomeness. At 
the same time that the respect of 
the violent elements of the country 
has been lost by the weakness of the 
United States in the defence of its 
citizens, the more orderly elements 
have been offered by a policy which, 
not based on that sound interna- 
tional foundation, has appeared to 
them to be captious and over-bearing. 

Our business is looking longingly 
toward foreign commerce, and won- 
ders at the difficulties that oppose 
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it, but there is little cause of wonder. 
Not until one government takes a 
stronger and broader attitude, can 
our citizens, as individuals, do busi- 
ness with foreign countries of un- 
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settled governments, with becoming 
straight forwardness and generosity, 
and at the same time with security. 
The mistake of Mexico may have far- 
reaching results. 


FELICIDAD 


The Romantic Adventures of an Enthusiastic 
Young Pessimist 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


CHAPTER XiII—Continued 


I found myself looking down a 
yellowy-pinkish-gray-white cavern, 
set round with rows of yellow teeth. 

I had no liking for firing that rifle 
broadside to that ticklish canoe, But 
once more that was all I could do. 
So I aimed hurriedly at the back of 
the King’s tongue and fired. 

He stopped short in his rush, and 
_ the canoe tilted away from him, while 
I sat motionless and watched and 
thought. One can think much and 
see a great deal while a canoe is tip- 
ping over. 

The King quivered convulsively, 
and his great tail rose, glittering 
with water-drops, and swept toward 
the canoe swift as a sword-blade. I 
wondered if the tilting craft would 
turn over before the tail reached it. I 
thought about the tired man. I 
thought, for some reason or other, of 
Pepita. I even wondered if Mateo 
Besa was present somewhere, at a 
sufficient distance, and if he quite ap- 
preciated the honor of looking on. 
The only thing I did not think of 
was rolling overboard. I just sat 
with the rifle in my hands and 
watched. 

In the fraction of a second the wa- 
ter was roaring in my ears and I 
was kicking desperately to come to 
the surface. But something heavy 
dragged me down and down. 

“Tt will take you to many places 
where you'll wish you hadn’t gone,” 


something said to me. “It will take—” 
At that I let the rifle go and rose 
gasping. When I had shaken the 
water from my eyes, I saw some 
pieces of the canoe floating near. I 
swam to a large one and floated with 
it. 

The King was going down the 
river very quietly, with his white 
belly gleaming in the sun and his 
four misshapen feet pointing stiffly up 
to the sky.. That stroke of the tail 
which had splintered the overturned 
canoe had been his death flurry. 

Then I saw Pedro, clinging pre- 
cariously to another bit of the canoe. 

“Ho! Ho!” he shouted. “The 
King is dead. It is a very strong 
boom-boom. Ho! Ho!” He looked 
at me. “I’m sorry he smashed that 
good canoe,” said he. “And where 
is the boom-boom?” 

“The boom-boom,” said I, “made 
itself go away. I hope it is never 
coming back. Shout for a canoe, 
There may be other caymans in this 
river.” 

We drifted down opposite Felici- 
dad, and a man put out with a banca 
and took us ashore. A crowd was 
waiting at the landing, ready with vo- 
ciferous admiration. All the Pillars 
of Happiness were trying to grasp 
my hands and pat me on the back at 
once. “If you could only have seen 
yourself!” Mateo Besa cried regret- 
fully. 


But I was sick of the spectacular. 
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I turned to Don Feliciano, who was 
standing quietly behind the crowd. 
“There is no fool quite like a young 
one,” I told him. 

His eyes twinkled on me, but there 
was something in them not amuse- 
ment. I could not make it out. “Will 
you come home?” he asked. 

“Home?” said I. 

“That,” said he, “is what we think 
you should call it now.” 

And as we turned, a hush fell on 
the excitement of the crowd. We 
passed out through a little lane they 
opened,—_somewhat, I have fancied 
since, as some new-made Roman citi- 
zen may have passed out between the 
groups of watchers in the Forum, at 
his sponsor’s side. 

Let him laugh who will; some such 
thing as that may after all have been 
implied in the little, unpremeditated 
ceremony. I know only two things 
about it all. I had entirely forgotten 
my intention of shaking the dust of 
Felicidad from my feet. And I had 


never felt so shrinkingly modest in 
all my life before. 

I only wanted to get somewhere 
out of sight. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PRAYERS 


O strong a hold had that 
S creditable emotion, I mean 

modesty, taken on me, that 

after dinner that night—sev- 
eral of the Pillars of Happiness were 
present with their women-folk, mak- 
ing the occasion festal—after din- 
ner, when the company began to 
speak of the heroic way in which I 
had destroyed the King, I felt al- 
most uncomfortable. 

The realistic manner in which 
Besa recreated the scene at which he 
had been present distantly; the 
speechless admiration in bright eyes 
of numerous ‘goddaughters; a cer- 
tain quiet interest with which Don 
Feliciano sat and looked at me; all 
these confused me. As soon as oc- 
casion offered I went down-stairs 
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with my cigar, and out on the river- 
bank I took to walking up and 
down in the fragrant night. The 
river rippled coolly beside me. 

“They make so much fuss about 
it,” 1 complained. “It was a piece 
of the sheerest bravado. I was for 
all the world a very small boy, show- 
ing off for the benefit of a lot of 
other children. As for shooting the 
King, it was nothing at all, of course. 
It’s no great exploit to blow a de- 
fenseless cayman to pieces with ex- 
plosive bullets. I rather doubt the 
sportsmanship of taking it out of 
him just because a girl was—girlish. 
He had no chance at all.” 

“Didn’t he!” said I. Didn’t he? 
That’s easy to say now, but any one 
who'd been in the canoe when that 
tail of his—” 

“After all,” said I to myself, “this 
is a question of fact and not of silly 
modesty. I said it took no courage, 
and yet I’d wager that disinterested 
people, like Besa or Pepita of the 
Saints—” 

At that moment, as if I had evoked 
her, a girl came up through the dim- 
ness with light steps. She caught 
my hand. “Oh!” she cried. “I am 
so glad you are safe. I was so 
afraid.” 

I warmed to the appreciation. 
“You see,” said I, over my shoulder, 
“this girl was afraid without being 
in a canoe at all. So,” I said to the 
girl, “you were afraid for me?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I was afraid. 
And so I prayed that you might not 
be hurt.” 

“For how 
quickly. 

“Ten minutes,” said she. 

“That is really a long time,” said 
I, with a remembrance of having 
heard the phrase before. 

“Yes, it is a long time,” she said. 
“One’s knees tire themselves. And I 
prayed very fast, too. And now you 
are safe, and I am so glad. So very, 
very glad.” 

She stooped, a graceful shadow of 
a girl under the dim light of the 


long?” I demanded 
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stairs. Something soft and warm 
touched my hand, just as it had once, 
on a day I had not wholly forgotten. 
And once again, just as on that form- 
er occasion, a tingling thrill went 
through me. 

“I can’t be dreaming now,” I 
muttered, looking at the sky and 
listening to the river. “I surely am 
awake, and this girl is strangely 
like— Come,” I said masterfully, 
and I drew the girl into the hollow 
of my arm till she was close to me. 
Then I puffed up my cigar. 

It was not a particularly romantic 
thing to do just then. But, like most 
unromantic things, it served a pur- 
pose. It created a glowing circle of 
light in the darkness. And that re- 
vealed a face. 

It was all aglow with something 
more than light. The soft eyes were 
mistily bright, and the soft bow of 
a mouth was all aquiver. But as I 
looked down, the eyes were hidden 
under their long lashes. The girl 
struggled a little in the hollow of 
my arm. 

“Let me go now,” she whispered. 

“Why,” I said, “I believe I know 
you. Yet how can I be sure? I 
thought there was only one girl in 
the world—in the wide world,” said 
I, holding her fast, “who would be 
afraid for me, afraid enough to pray 
for my safety. That is a dear little 
friend of mine who came to see me 
once when I was hurt. I have never 
seen her since. Her name was Pepita 
of the Saints, and if she had been 
just a little prettier, she’d have 
looked like you. Do you know that 
girl?” 

“But I,” cried the girl, “am Pepita 
myself, Senor!” 

“Really?” said I. “No,” said I, 
“I’m sure you can’t be Pepita of 
the Saints. She doesn’t call me 
‘Senor.’ ” 

“Don D-jon,” the girl lisped shyly. 

“That’s it,” I cried. “You must be 
Pepita of the Saints, after all. You 


look just like her, and you talk like 
Are you?” 


her. 
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She nodded, little 
nervously. 

“Then the puzzle is solved,” I 
said. “There’s just one Pepita, after 
all. And she’s not an elf-girl, as I 
feared, only visible for once, but a 
flesh-and-blood person who lives in 
the same world with me. To think,” 
said I, “that you are really that same 
Pepita of the Saints who came to 
see me when I was hurt, and was so 
sorry for my poor ankle that she— 
Why do you tremble? Are you 
afraid?” 

“IT am never afraid of anything,” 
said the girl, with a flash of defiance. 

“T am very glad, indeed,” said I, 
“to discover that you are not just an 
elf-girl. Now I shall hope to see 
you sometimes when I’m awake. 
You will be down here in the morn- 
ings, won’t you, like a bit of the 
morning yourself? And the first 
thing I see to start my days with 
will be— What are you afraid of? I 
hope you don’t think I would hurt 
you?” 

“I know you wouldn’t,” she said 
simply. “I don’t think I’m afraid. 
I’m just so happy that I can’t keep 
still.” 

“Happy as that just because I’m 
safe?” said I, laughing at her. But 
I had the grace to be ashamed of 
myself. Here was this girl whose 
very existence I had many times for- 
gotten—yes, I’m afraid I had—and 
my mere safety made her so happy 
that she trembled. I felt properly 
ashamed of myself at that. 

But I carried it off. “That’s not 
very much to be so happy about,” I 
said. “I’m safe more often than not.” 

“But the cayman might have killed 
you,” said the girl, and shivered 
again to think of it. 

“Now I really believe you are my 
friend,” said I, sobering. “Though 
if you are as unkind as you have 
been sometimes, and never let me see 
you, and leave me to worry about 
your health—” 

“But I think of you always,” she 
said earnestly. Suddenly she yield- 
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ed to the pressure of my arm and 
nestled close against me, unconscious 
as a little child. “You've no idea 
how much I think of you, Don 
D-jon. All the long days while I 
am working—” 

“And what do you think then?” I 
asked. 

“Oh,” she said happily, “I think 
of how you saved my life, and how 
brave -you are—” 

“You really think I’m _ brave, 
then?” I asked. 

“Of course,” she said. “Brave and 
big and strong. And _ then,”—her 
voice broke tenderly, and a strange- 
ly motherly cadence came in it—“I 
think so often how sorry I am 
that you have to be all alone, be- 
cause you are so poor that you can’t 
even have me to take care of you.” 

“Poor?” said I, a little haughtily 
perhaps. “Why do you think I am 
so poor?” 

“Because you told me so,” she 
answered. Suddenly she nestled 
closer still and put her face up very 
earnestly to mine. 

“Don D-jon,” she whispered 
pleadingly, “what does it matter how 
poor you are? Let me come. I 
have clothes enough. And I won't 
eat anything at all, and you won’t 
be alone any more, and I can take 
care of you when—when—” she 
could not seem to say whatever it 
was she had in mind. 

“When what?” I prompted. 

“When—when your poor head—” 

“My poor head!” I_ echoed. 
“What’s wrong with my poor head?” 

“Sometimes,” said Pepita, very 
nervously and hesitantly, “it—it for- 
gets things. Sometimes you don’t 
even seem to know who I am! And 
sometimes when you’re awake, you 
wonder if you’re dreaming, and you 
talk of dreams as if they were real. 
That isn’t good for you. And you 
say things that no one can under- 
stand. And—” 

3 “And so,” said I, vastly amused, 
you think I’m crazy, Pepita of the 


Saints ?” 
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“No!” she said, horrified. “No! 
Never say that again! Only some- 
times when your head is—is tired, if 
you'd only let me take care of it—” 
her confusion was pitiable. 

“Pepita,” said I, moved I suppose 
by the cadence of her voice, “you 
are quite the dearest, most unselfish 
Mother-Mind that ever was. But 
what you ask would never do. I’m 
—I’m so poor, you see, and all that.” 

She drew away a little, disap- 
pointed, and I had to comfort her. 
“But you’re going to be a dear little 
sister of mine all the same, and—” 

“Why,” she cried delightedly, 
“that’s just what I want. I want to 
belong to you, Don D-jon, and to 
take care of you, and—” she snug- 
gled close to me once again, and she 
put her hands up and drew her face 
close up to mine. “Don D-jon,” she 
whispered, “I wish—Why, you are 
trembling, too!” 

Before the sweet, primal igno- 
rance of her, the best that had stirred 
in me slunk away abashed. “Run 
into the house now, pretty one,” I 
bade her. “There may be other cay- 
mans about that I haven’t killed yet.” 

“I’m not afraid of caymans,” said 
Pepita, “I’m not afraid of | 
Don D-jon, if you knew how 
wished—” 

“I’m afraid for you, then,” said I, 
and pushed her from me almost 
roughly. She went away through 
the darkness, a dejected little figure, 
and left me pacing up and down the 
river-bank and smoking furiously. 

“A town that brings one a friend 
like that,” said I enthusiastically and 
very briskly, “well deserves to be 
called Felicidad. She was so happy 
that she was trembling. And she 
prayed for me.” 

“But if there’s efficacy in pray- 
er,” said I, “that removes complete- 
ly any element of danger from my 
small act of Derring-Do. With 
Heaven and that old rifle both on 
my side—” 

And so I laughed. 

But before I went to sleep I think 
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I came nearer to praying myself 
than I ever had before. And what I 
asked for inarticulately was that I 
might have a clean heart. 
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If there be any who find that wish 
quite laughable and priggish, I have 
no great eagerness for that person’s 
further company. 


(To be continued) 





WAR’S AFTERMATH 
AS SEEN BY A GREAT SCOTTISH HISTORIAN 


: OU may well imagine, my 
dear child, that during those 
long and terrible wars which 
were waged, when castles 

were defended and taken, prisoners 

made, many battles fought and num- 
bers of men wounded and slain, the 
state of the country of Scotland was 
most miserable. There was no find- 
ing refuge or protection in the law, at 
a time when everything was de- 
termined by the strongest arm and 
the largest sword. There was no use 
in raising crops when the man who 
sowed them was not, in all proba- 
bility, permitted to reap the grain. 

There was little religious devotion 

where so much violence prevailed; 

and the hearts of the people became 


(From “Tales of a Grandfather,” by Sir Walter Scott) 


so much inclined to blood and fury, 
that all laws of humanity and char- 
ity were transgressed without scruple. 
People were found starved to death 
in the woods with their families, 
while the country was so depopulated 
and void of cultivation that the wild 
deer came out of the remote forests, 
and approached near to cities and the 
dwellings of men. Whole families 
were reduced to eat grass, and others, 
it is said, found a more horrible 
aliment in the flesh of their fellow 
creatures. One wretch twsed to set 
traps for human beings as if for wild 
beasts, and subsisted on their flesh. 
This cannibal was called Christian of 
the Cleek, from the cleek, or hook, 
which he used in his horrid traps.” 















SIENA, ITALY 


A MEDIEVAL CITY, WHOSE DESTRUCTION WOULD BE A LOSS 

TO CIVILIZATION. THE NEUTRAL POWERS MIGHT WELL 

PROTEST AGAINST FURTHER DESECRATION OF THE MONU- 

MENTS OF THE PAST ON THE PART OF EITHER BELLIGERENTS. 

AS WE GO TO PRESS, THE POSSIBILITY OF THIS BEAUTIFUL 

REGION BECOMING A SCENE OF WAR IS VASTLY INCREASED 
ry, BY ITALY’S ACTIVE PARTICIPATION AGAINST GERMANY IN 
re THE BALKANS 





COMMUNAL PALACE AND PIAZZADI VITORRIO EMANUELE, SIENA, ITALY 





. 
THE CATHEDRAL, SIENA, ITALY 


This celebrated cathedral is one of the most perfect examples of Italian Gothic. It was erected in 
the Fourteenth Century. The records of the work are singularly complete, and 
shed much light on Medieval communal life. 








INTERIOR OF CATHEDRAL, SIENA, ITALY 


The mosaic floor of this cathedral is one of the most beautiful in the world, It 
carries a mass of Biblical stories, done in red and black marble. 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF SIENA, ITALY 





SIENA’S FAMOUS FESTIVAL IN HONOR OF THE VIRGIN MARY 
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THE PULPIT, SIENA CATHEDRAL 


One of the most! amous examples of Fifteenth Century art. It was designed by Niccolo Pisano 





DANTE IN EXILE 


“And if I go who stays, and if I stay 

Who goes?” he said with sorrowful disdain 

To those who questioned him, and hid the pain 

Of leaving Florence, in the heart that lay 

Cold in his breast, and turned from them; and they 
Wagged their wise heads and smiled to think how vain 
Their Dante was, the while they turned again 

Unto the follies of their little day. 


And he who trod the weary ways of hell 

Smiled sadly, in his turn, to think that none 

Of all the foolish Florentines could tell 

The thought within his words: the words of one 
Come from the dead, and who, whate’er befell, 
In all the world walked utterly alone. 
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UNTO THE FIFTH GENERATION 
By MINNA B. NOYES 


(The following letters and extracts from an old diary are exact copies, 
dates, names, and contents, of originals now in author’s possession.) 


Letter from Mrs. Sally Flint Grif- 
fin to her daughter Sally, then a pupil 
at Bradford Academy, Bradford, 
Mass. 


Dear and affectionate Daughter, 
Methuen, May 29, 1820. 


From the care and hurry of the 
world to which you know I am obliged 
to devote the most of my time I 
snatch a few moments to write to you 
a few of the feelings of my heart. 

Dear Child, the feelings you express 
in the first lines of your letter, I wish 
you to suppress and try to be hap- 
py, knowing that thro much tribu- 
lation we must take our journey thro 
life to the mansions of eternal rest. 

Your wants I know are many, your 
necessities I trust in the kind Provi- 
dence of God will be supplied. 

Be assured I am trying to do all I 
can for you and am not without some 
prospect. 

I intend to send for you next Sat- 
urday if I can. If you should think 
it too much to come up to the ferry 
on an uncertainty (as I am not sure 
I can send them) send me a line. 

Perhaps you can send it by some of 
the rafters if you look out for them 
and do be very careful that it should 
reach me in season to prevent my 
sending down should you conclude not 
to come. 

Try to be faithful and pray much 
for yourself and your dear absent 
friends and for the whole world. 

Your uncle Amos Griffin's family 
are very unwell. Two of their young- 
est children are dangerously sick and 
Doctor Kittredge says he has no hopes 
of the youngest. 


I can write no more for want of 
time. Write every opportunity. 
Your affectionate mother, 
Sally F. Griffin. 





Letter from Miss Sally Flint Grif- 
fin, at Bradford Academy, to her 
brother at Methuen, Mass. 


Bradford Academy, June 5, 1820. 
My dear, dear Brother, 

I am very sorry we missed each 
other on Saturday but thus blind 
Providence would have it! 

It was with much ado that I com- 
posed myself after I heard you called 
at my boarding place on Saturday. 

For about two hours I wept with 
restraint, charging myself with fool- 
ishness for attempting to go to meet 
you, considered myself without a 
friend, banished and forsaken! But 
I was constrained to suppress my pas- 
sions or I should have been almost in 
despair. 

“Cruel Fate,” cried I, “Fortune 
which once smiled around me has 
turned her hand and all things go 
against me!” 

Thus I suffered my passions to get 
the upper hand of me, giving way to 
every little thot that entered my mind, 
till I bethot me as it were I heard a 
still small voice saying, ‘““Why thus 
mourning for the absence of a friend, 
perhaps only for a few days? What 
will be your sensations on the Great 
and Terrible Day of Judgment when 
you may be separated forever ?” 

I sincerely hope my dear Brother 
you will not neglect preparing for the 
future till it shall be forever too late? 

I wish you would write to me. You 
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promised when I was home last. I 
don’t know but you have forgotten it. 

Please accept this from 

Your unworthy Sister, 
Sally. 

P. S. I shall make dependence on 
your coming to Bradford on Inde- 
pendence Day. 

I should like to have Abiah Messer 
and Ruth come, if convenient. 

I hope you will not disappoint me 
this time. I wish you could persuade 
Mother to send me money enough to 
get a crepe gown before Independence 
Day, which would not be less than 
seven dollars. In case you should 
procure any please to forward it to 
me as soon as possible because I must 
have it this week if I have one be- 
fore Independence Day on account of 
getting it made. 

Please to excuse my writing as I 
have written it in extreme haste. My 
punctuation perhaps is not as good as 
you would wish to see and my writing 
is not superior. If you wish to pre- 
serve my credit you will not expose 
this letter. Don’t show it to the near- 
est friend you have on earth except 
Mother. 

Please to give my love to all en- 
quiring friends, tell my dear Brothers 
and Sisters to remember me and tell 
them the separation is nothing com- 
pared to the separation that must tak 
place one day if they are not p 
pared! Tell them from me to begin 
immediately to prepare for Death lest 
it should come upon them unawares! 
Tell them no time is secure but the 
Present, we hear of sudden deaths all 
around us. Last week there were ten, 
very sudden deaths in Newbury. I 
will state one instance as near as | 
can recollect. 

A young Gentleman had been mak- 
ing resolutions for several years that 
he would reform but still put it off 
for the present. He met with his as- 
sociate Freemasons, was walking in 
procession with them cheerful and 
gay as ever when he fell down in a fit 
and expired immediately ! 
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This shows the importance of being 
prepared tho I don’t wish to alarm 
ou. 

With the same words with which I 
address you I would address all the 
family and all my acquaintances. 

I must again bid adieu for it is 
night. 

Your Sister Sally. 


P. P. S. Cousin Hannah and Sally 
Tyler are both well and we are much 
together tho we do board in the-same 
place. 

Kiss little Elmina Jane for me, and 
if you can get the money please to 
send it at once. 

Sally. 





Miss Satty Fiint GriFFIN 
Her Diary 
Bradford, June 10, 1820. 

Visited Haverhill for the first time. 
To be sure there were some curiosi- 
ties to be seen but it is all Vanity Fair! 
I was glad to get away from the noise 
and bustle of the village. It affords 
some things suitable for sublime medi- 
tation, still it leaves the mind unset- 
tled and unfit for devotion. 

The solitary walk in the grove or 
on the bank of some placid rivulet ob- 
scured from the sight of any human 
being is preferable to this noisy place! 

There all is calm and serene and 
the mind at perfect liberty to converse 
with God in secret. 

Dined at Mr. R.’s. There the time 
was not spent in conversing upon re- 
ligious subiects yet I hope we were all 
seriously disposed. We spent the time 
in conversing about old acquaintances, 
etc., and parted without useless com- 
plimenting and flattering words with- 
out meaning. 





Methuen, August 7, 1820. 
Commenced my school. Find there 
is a duty to be discharged which I fear 
will be at times neglected or per- 
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formed in a cold and lifeless manner. 
O that I might have grace to per- 
form my duty acceptably in all re- 
spects | 

This afternoon felt more comforta- 
ble in my mind than for some time 
past, but as I have so often made res- 
olutions and broken them I must be 
constrained to think I have made them 
in my own strength. 

Called on Cousin Hannah. Found 
myself influenced by her levity in a 
smajl degree so that I passed a joke, 
which caused me much uneasiness the 
whole day. 

Cousin Hannah proposed that the 
young people meet on Wednesday 
Eve at her house for the purpose of 


singing. 





Thursday. 

I much regret being found again in 
company with worldly minded people! 
ba sake of a friend have I done 
this 

It is an ancient and true maxim 
which asserts “A man is known by 
the company he keeps,” at least so far 
that the people in general judge a man 
to be like the company with which he 
associates. I have frequently resolved 
I would not but it is hard to displease 
friends. 

Singing is not a sin but being in 
such gay company as I found at Cous- 
in Hannah’s last evening is what I 
am sorry for. 

I hope I shall not be left to go any 
more tho the voices were most melo- 
dious, both men and women. 

We sang only the Hymns we sing in 
meeting but it was different from 
what I expected. I am sorry for my 
sin and hope to be forgiven. 





Saturday. 
Passed the afternoon in visiting 
friends. Hope my conduct will not 
influence them in any degree to be. 
light and trifling. Found Abiah dull 
and melancholy. Am sensible I did. 
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not perform my whole duty toward 
her. O, I feel my responsibility! 
Hope it is not in vain that we have 
formed an _ inviolable friendship! 
Trust I committed no sin, at least no 
known sin. 





Sunday. 

Being informed there was to be a 
meeting about three miles from here 
in the Dracut Meeting House I start- 
ed to go, but when I arrived I found 
it was a misrepresentation. 

The meeting is to be held one Sab- 
bath later. Awful mistake! I almost 
promised myself never to go to meet- 
ing anywhere but our own meeting. 
I have exposed myself to the ridicule 
of the world and set a bad example 
in coming home on the Sabbath in 
the sight of the world, but God knows 
my heart, He knows my motives in 
going and my motives in coming home 
on the Sabbath, tho the world may 
accuse me! 

I sink almost in despair, in vain do 
I seek repose when by my backsliding 
I bring darkness upon my ways! 

O what a guilty wretch I am! I 
am compassed with the snares of sin 
without, but I trust I may not receive 
the just merit of my crimes! Have 
made these resolutions, 

~1. I will strictly observe the Sab- 
bath Day. 

2. I will improve every opportun- 
ity to warn sinners to flee from the 

3. I will strive to discountenance 
vice. 

4. I will not knowingly attend gay 
company, but will avoid it. 

5. That I will never when caught 
in gay company give any encourage- 
ment for foolish conversation, but al- 
ways check it by calling their atten- 
tion to the future. 





Diary oF Miss SALLY GRIFFIN MAL- 
LON, OTHERWISE KNOWN AS 
SALLY THE FIFTH 


Sunday, August II, 1912. 
Heigh-ho, but this has been a stren- 
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uous day! Dad and the boys routed 
me up early this morning fussing 
round for their breakfast so they 
could try out the new car that arrived 
late last evening. 

Of course little Sally wasn’t to be 
left behind and out on the state road 
they condescended to let me take the 
wheel and I sent her along flying, a 
good sixty miles an hour clip, as long 
as they’d let me. 

It’s a stunner and no mistake! No- 
body’s dust for mine when I take her 
out you may just believe! 

We got back about eleven and took 
whatever we could lay our hands on 
for a hasty lunch, before starting for 
the golf links, where we met the usual 
crowd. 

Dad put up a corking game, and 
Bob made a stunning drive that has 
never been equalled on those grounds, 
anyway. 

We stayed for tea at the club house 
and then home again. Now, dad and 
the boys are lounging on the piazza, 
smoking and swapping golf yarns, and 
I am up in my den. 

I have written a long letter to Tom, 
and have time besides to scribble in 
my diary. It isn’t often I get the 
chance on Sunday. 

Tonight I suppose the Longs and 
the Taylors will be over, and we'll 
have music and billiards till late. Sun- 
day is certainly our busy day! 

Wonder what dear old great-great- 
grandmother Sally the first would say, 
and you too, great-grandmother Sally 
the second, looking down on me so 
primly from the wall, if you could pop 
in on us and see what Sally the fifth 
is up to on Sunday! 

The other day I came across an old 
diary belonging to Sally the second. 
She nearly had a fit because she 
walked three miles to go to “meeting” 
one Sunday, found there was no serv- 
ive, and had to come home again “in 
the eyes of the world.” 

However prim and precise you 
were, my dears, in your “walk and 
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conversation,” you were both human 
and loved and married like ordinary 
mortals. 

I have heard grandma, Sally the 
third, tell how devoted her grandma 
and grandpa were to each other, al- 
though they never kissed or used pet 
names, at least never before people, 
even members of their own family: 
I suppose it wasn’t considered proper. 
They loved truly, however, until the 
end, if they didn’t make any fuss 
about it. 

When _ great-great-grandpa_ took 
down his old flint-lock musket and 
started for Lexington, his last words 
to his eldest son, then only a small 
boy, were, “Take good care of your 
mother, Joseph,” and after his return 
they were never separated again until 
both were nearly eighty. 

This same son Joseph, with a family 
of his own, was then living some ten 
miles from his old home and persuad- 
ed his mother to come and stay a few 
days with him. 

When great-great-grandpa drove up 
to take her back home she went to 
meet him with both hands outstretched 
and said, “I’m right glad to see you 
Sir!” (She always called him “Sir” 
as if it were spelled with a capital.) 

He seemed just as pleased to see 
her, but they didn’t kiss each other or 
show the real affection they felt. 

Then there was the prim Miss Sally 
the second, at one time of Bradford 
Academy and afterwards a teacher. 

She married the man she loved and 
died of “quick consumption,” as they 
expressed it then, in a year after his 
sudden death by accident, leaving an- 
venga Sally, my grandma, to pass on 

er name to the fourth and fifth gen- 
erations. 

Great-grandad was rather sporty 
for those days too, for he liked a fast 
horse and he sometimes played cards, 
which made the good’ people think he 
was on the broad road to ruin, but 
he was handsome and gay and “had a 
way with him,” and he came along 
and just swept Miss Sally off her feet 
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so she married him after a short court- 
ship. 

Were they as happy as Tom and I, 
in these degenerate days, I wonder? 
After all, in every generation, past, 
present, and probably to come, it’s the 
suggestion of the primitive man with 
a club that women like deep in their 
hearts, if they won’t confess it! 

If Tom had made love in the nam- 
by-pamby style we sometimes read 
about, his chances with me would have 
been slim! 

Perhaps great-grandad didn’t use 
just the words that Tom did, and, 
good Heavens! wouldn’t dear, slim 
prim, little Miss Sally have “swooned” 
if her lover had hugged and kissed 
her as my dear big bear does !—but 
it’s all the same, they were blissfully 
happy and so are we! 

I wish all five Sallys could just 
get together and have a good gossip 
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about their lovers. Could they gos- 
sip, I wonder? Of course grandma 
and mother are sufficiently up to date 
for it, but how about the first two 
Sallys? 

If one could get first hand versions 
of their courtship and marriage ex- 
periences it would make a “best sell- 
er,” I'll wager! 

I may be frivolous and worldly, you 
dear old Sallys that I never saw, and 
I would shock your ideas of propriety 
most mightily, but I love Tom and he 
loves me, and I hope and believe our 
love will endure like the first Sally’s 
until we are old and gray, for the love 
of a good man is a precious gift, and 
love is the one thing that time and 
fashion cannot really change, although 
its manner of expression in the days 
of Sally the first would be altogether 
too undemonstrative for 
SALLY THE FIFTH. 









THE GUEST OF HONOR 
By J. FRANKLIN BABB 


YOUNG man graduated from 

A Phillips-Exeter Academy, from 

Harvard College and from Har- 

vard Medical School. He was 

the son of a well-to-do farmer, and a 
resident of a New England state. 

The Boy—we will call him that— 
had won his way and had made his 
mark so that a partnership with one 
of the leading nerve specialists of this 
country would be ready for him 
within a few months after gradua- 
tion. The Boy had spent his sum- 
mers in the hospitals at home and 
abroad. 

When the day came for him to take 
his degree he went down to the depot 
to meet his father and mother, but 
neither of them appeared. 

After the exercises of the day were 
over, without stopping to pack up his 
trunk or dismantle his room, he threw 
a few belongings hastily into a suit- 
case and took the first train for home. 
When he reached his home town 
he saw the old family doctor waiting 
for him. 

“Hullo, Boy!” the Doctor said. 
“Get in and I will drive you home, 
that will save your folks from coming 
after you. I told them I’d be down this 
way train time.” 

The Boy hurried over to the car- 
riage and got in. The Doctor said, 
“Get up, Nell!’ and they drove 
down through the village and out into 
the country. 

“What’s the matter, Doctor?” the 
boy asked. “Is it father or mother?” 

“Your father.” 

“What is it?” 

‘“‘He’s had a shock.” 

“Severe?” 

“Yes. See here, Boy, someone 
has got to have a talk with you, and 
I thought I might as well do it as to 
have your father or your mother. 
You see I have known you ever since 
you were born. I heard your first cry. 


I never had a son, and you have been 
like one to me. Your father’s shock 
is severe, and, as you well know, he 
may have another at any time that 
will end his life. When I say severe, 
I mean not necessarily fatal. His 
mouth is twisted, he can’t speak very 
well, and his whole left side is affected. 
I don’t know of any man who can 
live with him and get along, he is so 
cranky and has always been—good as 
he is at heart—except to you. Sup- 
pose you open an office in the front 
room down there at your house, and 
take my practice. I have enough 
money to live on, and I am old 
enough to stop practicing. Of course 
it will break up your plans, but your 
father may live five or ten years with 
you at home, while if you remove 
him he will die, and if you hire help 
the strain of managing them may 
kill him.” 

Beads of cold sweat stood out on 
the young man’s face as he listened. 
Then he said: “What you ask, Doc- 
tor, is impossible. My chance today 
is better than nine out of ten men 
who graduate in medicine. Why, I 
shall start in to practice five years 
ahead of the ordinary man. Be- 
sides, SHE would never come here. 
It’s no place to bring a cultured, high 
bred woman.” 

The Doctor smiled. “Ts that so? 
Mine did. I guess she is as good as 
anyone. Go on, Nell!” 

They reached the Boy’s home, and 
as the Doctor cramped the wheel 
the Boy got out and lifted his suitcase, 
and the old Doctor leaned over, his 
face husky with emotion, and said: 
“This is the first time I have ever 
thanked God that I haven’t any son, 
I am glad that mine died young.” 

The words cut the Boy as if a lash 
had been laid across his face. 

Then a little woman stood framed in 
the great arched doorway, flung her- 
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self into his arms, and said: “O, Boy! 
I’m glad you’ve come. He is awful 
sick, what are we going to do?” 

The Boy picked her up in his strong 
arms as he would a child, and said, 
“Why, that’s all settled, mother, there 
isn’t anything to worry about, Doc 
has given me his practice, and I am 
going to stay here just as long as you 
need me. Now stop crying! You 
know if there is one thing I cannot 
stand, it is your tears.” 

A moment afterwards mother and 
son stood beside the bed whereon lay 
the great, gnarled figure of a man. 

The Boy said, ‘Hullo, Dad!” and 
doggedly the father said “Hullo, 
Son!” in a tone devoid of emotion. 

The Boy leaned down and said, 
“‘What’s worrying you, Dad? Can’t 
you see I’m here? I was a farmer 
before I was a Doctor, I’ll run this 
old shebang now. If you will let 


me have an office in the parlor Doc 
will give me his practice, and we'll 
make Rome howl.” 

The father looked at his boy for a 


second, and then said, through twisted 
lips, “You mustn’t do that, it’s 
suicide, we have educated you for 
something better.” 

Then, as the Boy bent closer yet, and 
pressed a kiss on the withered cheek 
he said, “But if you would—if you 
would—just for a little while—I’d 
sleep—tonight.” 

The Boy went upstairs, got into 
a pair of overalls and an old blouse, 
threw his suitcase across the room, 
and went out to the barn. 

The office was fitted up, and the 
young doctor took up the old doctor’s 
work where he laid it down. He 
found that things were not in the 
condition he expected to find them; 
that the old North Pasture, the wood 
lot on the South side of Birch Mount- 
ain, and the piece of meadow land 
his father had bought from the 
Deacon, were all sold. The money 
had been used for him. He also 
found that there was a small mort- 
gage on the farm, the money from 
which had paid his graduation ex- 
penses. 
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Five years went by, during which 
time the land was bought back, the 
mortgage lifted, but years that added 
bitterness and pain, because they 
were concealed, to the Boy who came 
home. 

The minister believed in him and 
loved him as one of God’s heroes; 
others called him a failure, and said 
that he did not amount to much; 
that he went nowhere, saw no one 
except those with whom he came in 
contact in his practice. 

One afternoon, at the end of five 
years, the postman brought a letter. 
When the Boy opened it he thought 
he was alone, and he held it up before 
him and laughed. It was not a good 
laugh, it was bitterer than a curse, 
it expressed more disappointment 
and pain than a flood of tears, but 
he laughed, because that was like 
the Boy. Then he said, “Go? Ha! 
Ha! Yes, I’ll go, twice, maybe more. 
How I’d love to go.” 

Just then someone said in a soft 
voice, “What’s the matter, Boy?” 
He turned and saw his mother. 

“There isn’t anything the matter. 
I—I—beg your pardon, I guess I 
didn’t know you were here.” 

The mother came closer, raised her 
face to his, put out her hand, and 
asked, “‘May I read it?” 

“Why, yes, of course, if you wish 
to it’s—it’s really a very nice letter.” 

His mother read: ‘“‘You are in- 
vited to attend the Fifth Reunion of 
our class at—in—on—.” That was 
all she stopped to read. Then with 
the letter in one hand she stood 
on tiptoe and reached up until she 
felt his great shoulders beneath her 
small fingers, and said: “Won’t you 
go for me? You're getting bitter, 
Boy! I’d much rather you would 
leave us just as we arethan tohaveyou 
sour your soul trying to do what 
you call your duty. Perhaps this 
will help you. Won’t you go?” 

The Boy laughed again, a better 
laugh this time, kissed his mother, and 
said, “Why, yes, if you want me to, 
I never have denied you much, have 
I, mother?” 
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The train was late when the Boy 
pulled into New York. It was be- 
yond the banquet hour by a good 
many minutes when he reached the 
hall. He put his hand on the door- 
knob and started to turn it, then 
stopped and thought, “I’ll go back,” 
but this kind of a boy never goes 
back, he goes in. He opened the 
door, and instantly, the President of 
the Class came striding down, holding 
out both hands, grasped his, and said, 
laughingly, “Gee, I’m glad to see 
you, it’s a sight for sore eyes, train 
late?” And all the while he was 
talking the President had been lead- 
ing the boy up to a table where one 
plate had been left turned down, and 
around that plate was a garland of 
Bay leaves. Then the President 
said, while the Boy stood as if he was 
in a dream, his head reeling, the floor 
billowing under his feet, “Now, men, 
fill them up! Are they all filled? 
Then listen! I’m not going to slop 
over, it’s not my way, but here’s to 
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the man whose example has made it 
possible for most of us to be decent, 
and for some of us to begin what we 
hope will prove to be a career helpful 
to all mankind: Here’s to the man 
who refused to ride to success over 
duty: Here’s—why, here’s to HIM!” 

They drank and sat down. 

Then the President turned to the 
Boy and said, ““You’re the Guest of 
Honor tonight, old man, if there are 
any. I didn’t dare write you, I 
knew how modest you always were, 
but we wanted to look at you, to let 
you know that the “Old Gang” un- 
derstands.” 

The Boy bowed his head on his 
hands, and the hot tears trickled 
through them, nothing mattered any 
more, the fact that She had not come, 
and would not, all the hard things he 
had endured vanished from his re- 
membrance. One thing loomed up 
against the horizon of his life as big 
as God: The fellows had understood 
after all. 




















EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


By ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


QUAL suffrage is at bottom a 
question of fair play and 
equity. The reasons why 
women should vote are the 

same as the reasons for having a re- 
public rather than a monarchy. It 
is fair and right that the people who 
must obey the laws should have a 
voice in choosing the law-makers, 
and that the people who must pay 
the taxes should have a voice as to the 
amount of the tax, and the way in 
which the tax money shall be spent. 

Except where a good reason can 
be shown to the contrary, everyone 
is entitled to be consulted in regard 
to his own concerns. The laws he 
must obey and the taxes he must pay 
are matters which very closely con- 
cern him, and the only legal way of 
being consulted in regard to them is 
through the ballot. 


JusticE THE FouNDATION 


Roughly stated, the fundamental 
principle of democracy is this: In 
deciding what is to be done, where 
everybody’s interests are concerned, 
we take everybody’s opinion, and go 
according to the wish of the majority. 
Since we cannot suit everybody, we 
do what will suit the largest number 
That seems to be, upon the whole, the 
fairest way. A vote is only a written 
expression of opinion. 

In thus taking a vote, to get at 
the wish of the majority, certain 
persons are passed over, whose opin- 
ions, for one reason or another, are 
thought not to be worth counting. 
These persons are children, aliens, 
idiots, lunatics, criminals and women. 
There are good and obvious reasons 
for making all these exceptions but 
the last. Is there any good reason 
why no direct account should be 
taken of the opinions of women? 


A Growinc CAusE 


There is a growing belief that no 
sound reason can be given. 


The 
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trend toward woman suffrage is 
visible in almost every part of the 
civilized world, and the movement of 
events is all one way. 

Ninety years ago, women could 
not vote anywhere, except at munici- 
pal elections in Sweden and a few 
other places in Europe. 

In the forty years 1830 to 1870, 
women were given full suffrage in 
Wyoming, municipal suffrage in Eng- 
land, Victoria, Finland and New 
South Wales, and school suffrage in 
Kentucky, Kansas and Ontario. 

In the twenty years 1870 to 1890, 
women were given municipal suf- 
frage in Kansas, Scotland, New 
Zealand, South and West Australia, 
Tasmania, Iceland, Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
British Columbia and the Northwest 
Territory; school suffrage in Michigan 
Minnesota, Colorado, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Massachusetts, New 
York, Vermont, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma and New Jersey and 
full suffrage in the Isle of Man. In 
Montana, taxpaying women were 
given a vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers. 

In the twenty years 1890 to 1910, 
women were given full suffrage in 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Finland, Nor- 
way, New Zealand, South and West 
Australia, Tasmania, Queensland, Vic- 
toria and New South Wales; munic- 
ipal suffrage in Ireland, Denmark and 
the Province of Vorarlberg (Austrian 
Tyrol); and school suffrage in II- 
linois, Connecticut, Ohio, Delaware 
and Wisconsin. In Iowa and Kansas 
women were given a vote on bond- 
ing propositions, and in Minnesota 
a vote for library trustees. 

In Louisiana, in Michigan, and in 
all the towns and villages of New 
York State, tax-paying women were 
given a vote on questions of. local 
taxation. In France, women en- 
gaged in trade were given a vote for 
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Judges of the Tribunals of Com- 
merce. In Belgium, women were 
given a vote for the Conseils des 
Prudhommes. 

In the years from 1910 to 1915 in- 
clusive, women were given full suf- 
frage in California, Washington, 
Kansas, Oregon, Arizona, Montana, 
Nevada, Alaska, Iceland, Denmark 
and Bosnia*; municipal suffrage and 
the right to vote for President of the 
United States in Illinois; municipal 
suffrage in South Africa, in Laibach 
(Austria), Baroda (India), and Be- 
lize (Honduras); and school suffrage 
in New Mexico. Women taxpayers 
were given a vote upon bonding 
propositions in all the third-class 
cities of New York State. Individ- 
ual cities in several different States 
gave women a vote upon local ques- 
tions; and the Kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg gave women engaged in ag- 
riculture a vote for members of the 
Chamber of Agriculture. 

Years ago, when equal suffrage was 
much less popular than it is now, 
somebody asked Bishop Gilbert Hav- 
en if it were true that he had been 
speaking at a suffrage meeting. 
“Yes,” answered the Bishop. “I 
do not want to fall in at the rear of 
this reform; I prefer to march with 
the procession!” 

There can be no doubt as to which 
way the procession is moving. 


Neicusors Apopt It 


“The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” The best evidence that 
equal suffrage has been found satis- 
factory is that it spreads steadily 
from state to state. With the ex- 
ception of Illinois, the enfranchised 
States lie in a solid block, all border- 
ing upon one another, and now oc- 
cupying almost the whole western 
half of the United States. If equal 
suffrage had caused general unhappi- 
ness in the first state which tried 
it—if it had led to one tenth part 
of the horrible consequences which 





_ *Full suffrage is used in this article as meaning the 
right to vote for the highest elective offices. In Bosnia 
and some other places there is a property qualification 
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are predicted from it—the people 
right across the border could not 
have failed to know it, and they 
would not have followed the example. 


CALIFORNIA DeEFEAaTs REPEAL 


Another proof that it works well 
is that it is not repealed anywhere. 
The late Justice Brewer of the U. S. 
Supreme Court said this showed 
decisively that the majority of the 
people were satisfied with it. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made to re- 
peal it in California in 1912, under 
the initiative and referendum. One 
of the printed circulars sent out by 
the California anti-suffragists at that 
time can be seen at Massachusetts 
Suffrage Headquarters, 585 Boylston 
St., Boston. It appeals for help in 
circulating the initiative petition to 
have the question resubmitted. It 
says, in part: “Only 32,000 signa- 
tures are necessary, The expenses 
so far for printing, obtaining signa- 
tures, etc., amount to more than 
$1500. Send us $100, $50, $5 or $1. 
A majority of the men and a majority 
of the women are opposed to woman 
suffrage. If this be true, it will surely 
be repealed. Get in and help.” 

Both men and women were eligible 
to sign. There were about 1,500,000 
men and women of voting age in 
California; yet the antis failed to get 
the 32,000 signatures needed to re- 
submit the question. 


ADVERSE TESTIMONY SCARCE 


For twenty years, an active Anti- 
Suffrage Association in Massachu- 
setts has been gathering all the ad- 
verse testimony that it could get. In 
all the enfranchised states put to- 
gether it has not yet found a dozen 
respectable men who say over their 
own names and addresses that 
suffrage has had any bad results.* 


FavoRABLE TESTIMONY OVERWHELMING 


The personal testimonies to its 
good results would fill many pages. 





*Unless some new testimony has come: a during the 
last few weeks 











the enfranchised states who are most 
distinguished for their good works, 
from Judge Lindsey and Jane Ad- 


dams down. Judge Lindsey says, in 
a letter written to be used during the 
suffrage campaign in Oregon: 

“It certainly has not made women 
any less womanly or any less mother- 
ly. It does not take any mother 
from her home duties to spend ten 
minutes in going to the polls, casting 
her ballot, and returning; and during 
that ten minutes she wields a power 
which is doing more to protect her 
home, and all other homes, than any 
other power or influence in Col- 
orado.” Judge Lindsey added: ““Many 
good laws have been secured in 
Colorado through the influence of 
women. I have never known one 
evil as the result of it.” 

Jane Addams says there are now 
hardly any antis to be found in Illinois. 
The bill introduced in the last Illinois 
Legislation for the repeal of woman 
suffrage never got out of committees. 

All the governors of the suffrage 
states for many years have declared 
that it works well. The Legislatures 
of California, Colorado and Wyoming 
and the Federal Parliament of Aus- 
tralia, have passed resolutions to that 
effect, by a unanimous vote. If the 
Massachusetts Legislature passed any 
resolution unanimously it would be 
a sure proof that the resolution ex- 
pressed the prevailing sentiment of 
Massachusetts—no matter whether 
the legislators were voicing their own 
opinion or what they believed to be 
the opinion of their constituents. 


IpaHo JupGces APPROVE 


In Idaho, the Chief Justice and all 
the Justices of the Supreme Court 
have signed a published statement, 
saying in part: ‘“The large vote cast 
by the women established the fact 
that they take a lively interest. 
Woman suffrage is more popular 
among our people than when first 
adopted. None of the predicted 
evils have come to pass. If re- 


submitted, it would now be adopted 
by a vote almost unanimous.” 
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Kansas FurnIsHES TEST 


In Kansas women had municipal 
suffrage for 25 years before they got 
the full ballot. A letter of inquiry 
was sent from the office of the 
Woman’s Journal to the Chief Jus- 
tice and all the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. All concurred in sub- 
stance with Chief Justice W. A. 
Johnston, who wrote: “In conse- 
quence, our elections are more orderly 
and fair, a higher class of officers are 
chosen, and we have cleaner and 
stronger city governments.” After her 
long experience of municipal suffrage, 
Kansas adopted full suffrage by a 
much heavier majority than any of 
the many states which voted on the 
question at about the same time. 
The men liked the sample, and want- 
ed more of the goods. 


MINIsTERS AND Eprirors Favor 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote to all 
the editors, and to all the ministers 
of five leading denominations, in 
the oldest four suffrage states, asking 
whether equal suffrage worked well or 
ill. She got 624 answers, of which 
62 were unfavorable, 46 on the fence 
and 516 in favor. The replies from 
the Episcopalian clergymen were in 
favor, more than two to one; from 
the Baptist ministers, seven to one; 
from the Congregationalists, about 
eight to one; from the Methodists, 
more than ten to one, and from the 
Presbyterians, more than eleven to 
one. Other circular letters of in- 
quiry have been sent out to the en- 
franchised states. The editor of 
the New York Sun, the editor of 
the Christian Endeavor World, the 
editor of the Literary Digest and 
many others. Always the great pre- 
ponderance of the replies is in favor. 


Mrs. Howe Srates BeEneErFItTs 


“The fundamental argument for 
woman suffrage, of course, is its 
justice; and this would be enough, 
were there no other. But a power- 
ful argument can also be made for it 
from the standpoint of expediency. 
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It has now been proved to demon- 
stration, not only that woman suf- 
frage has no bad results, but that it 
has certain definite good results.” 
Mrs. Howe goes on to name twelve 
distinct benefits backing up each 
statement with distinguished testi- 
mony from the enfranchised states. 
Among other advantages, she says 
that equal suffrage broadens women’s 
minds and leads them to take a more 
intelligent interest in public affairs; 
it makes elections and political meet- 
ings more orderly; it tends to modify 
a too exclusively commercial view 
of public affairs; it often defeats bad 
candidates; it leads to improved laws; 
it gives women increased dignity and 
influence; it makes it easier to secure 
liberal appropriations for educational 
and humanitarian purposes; it raises 
the average of political honesty, 
since comparatively few women are 
guilty of election frauds; and it binds 
the family more closely together, 
through giving men and women more 
ideas and interests in common. 


Stix Paces or Law 


Under the title, “Man and Woman 
Made Laws,” the National Suffrage 
Association has published a partial 
list of the improved laws that have 
been passed in the equal suffrage 
states since women voted. It fills 
six large pages of fine print. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE 


Woman suffrage has also had a 
marked effect upon temperance legis- 
lation. Oregon, Washington, Col- 
orado, Arizona and Idaho have re- 
recently adopted state-wide pro- 
hibition. In all these states, friends 
and enemies of the measure attribute 
its success to the women. The last 
Utah Legislature passed a_prohibi- 
tion law, but it was vetoed by the 
governor. In Utah every county 
but one was already dry, under local 
option. 

In California and Illinois, woman 
suffrage has been followed by a large 
increase in the number of no-license 
towns. In Illinois, where the votes 
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of men and women are counted sep- 
arately, the official returns (published 
in the Chicago Tribune of April 22, 
1914) show that in 96 towns the 
women’s votes turned the scale in 
favor of no license. 


Woman Cast Bic Votre 


It is sometimes said that women 
do not vote when they can. 

In the presidential election of 1912 
there were 24,773,583 men over 21 
years of age in the non-suffrage states 
of the Union. Of these, 13,521,899 
voted, or 54.5 per cent. In the six 
suffrage states, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah, Washington and Cal- 
ifornia—the only states where women 
could vote for President in 1912— 
there were 3,253,443 men and women 
over 21 years of age. Of these 
1,514,643 voted, or 46.6 per cent. 
The figures are taken from wholly 
impartial sources—the United States 
census and the New York World 
Almanac. 

Between the proportion of men 
voting in the male suffrage states 
and the proportion of all adults vot- 
ing in the equal suffrage states there 
was a difference of less than 8 per 
cent. Either the women voted al- 
most as generally as the men, or 
the men in the suffrage states voted 
much more generally then the men 
in the non-suffrage states. There is 
no escape from this conclusion. 

The growth of the total vote after 
women are enfranchised also shows 
that they use it. Kansas, Oregon 
and Arizona gave women the ballot 
in November, 1912. Their first 
chance to vote at a general election 
wasein 1914. The total vote cast in 
Arizona rose from 23,722 in 1912 to 
51,007 in 1914; in Kansas from 365,- 
444 to 530,026; and in Oregon, from 
137,040 to 210,566. The increase 
was the more remarkable inasmuch 
as 1912 was a presidential year. 

California elects her governor once 
in four years. She enfranchised her 
women in 1911. In 1906, the total 
vote cast for governor was 312,030; 
in 1910, 385,713; and in 1914, 926,- 














689. These figures speak for them- 
selves. 

In Chicago more than 243,000 
women voted at one election. 


Women’s Vote Grows 


It is sometimes said that women 
will cease voting after the novelty 
has worn off. In Wyoming women 
have had full suffrage since 1869. 
In a letter to me, the Wyoming Sec- 
retary of State says that 90 per cent 
of them vote. In Australia, at the 
elections for the National House of 
Representatives in 1903, 359,315 
women voted; in 1906, 431,033, and 
in 1910, 601,946. In New Zealand, 
the women’s vote has increased at 
each triennial Parliamentary elec- 
tion. In 1893, 90,290 women voted; 
in 1896, 108,783; in 1899, 119,550; 
in 1902, 138,565; in 1905, 175,046; in 
1908, 190,114; in 1911, 221,858 (New 
Zealand Year Book). 


WoMEN AND ScHooL VoTE 


It is said that women’s school vote 
is small. Wherever school officers 
are chosen at a separate election, only 
a handful of men turn out to vote. 
In Kansas, Colorado, Oregon and 
Washington, women had the school 
vote for many years, and their vote 
was small. When they got full 
suffrage, it became large. Women 
and men alike cast a small vote at 
small elections and a large vote at 
large ones. 


Women’s Vote Does Tuincs 


It is sometimes said that equal 
suffrage only doubles the votes and 
makes no difference in the result. 
The mothers of Denver re-elected 
Judge Lindsey as head of the Juve- 
nile Court when all the political 
machines had marked him for slaugh- 
ter. Or take the case of Seattle. 


WoMeEN ImpROVE SEATTLE 


Before women could vote, Hiram 
Gill ran for mayor on an open-town 
platform. He appointed a Chief 
of Police under whom the city govern- 
ment was openly in league with vice, 
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and the vice conditions became ex- 
tremely flagrant. The friends of 
decency started an initiative petition 
for Gill’s recall, but they did not suc- 
ceed in getting signatures enough. 
Then women were given the ballot. 
The women filled out the petition. 
Gill was recalled, and his Chief of 
Police was sent to prison. Gill and 
all his friends laid his recall to the 
women. Seattle was cleaned up, 
and remained clean for several years. 
Then came a primary election at 
which there were ten candidates for 
mayor, eight of them standing for 
good government. ‘The good govern- 
ment vote was split up among the 
eight, with the result that the two 
who came out highest at the primaries 
were Gill and Trenholm, a man 
whom most people in Seattle regarded 
as even more objectionable than 
Gill. They looked upon him as the 
representative of the great predatory 
corporations under which Seattle 
had suffered much in the past, and 
several of which had contributed 
largely to his campaign fund. Gill 
declared himself convinced that his 
former open-town policy had been a 
mistake, and promised, if elected, 
to enforce the laws against gambling 
and vicious resorts. Trenholm 
would not say whether he would en- 
force them or not. The choice being 
narrowed down to these two candi- 
dates, many of the men and women 
who had fought Gill in the past 
turned around and worked for him as 
the lesser evil, and he was elected. 
His first act was to appoint as Chief 
of Police one of Seattle’s leading 
champions of law and order, the man 
whom the Ministerial Alliance had 
supported for mayor at the primaries. 
Gill’s second administration has been 
so markedly better than his first that 
the whole affair furnishes a striking 
example of the power of woman 
suffrage to teach better behavior 
even to an undesirable type of pol- 
itician. 
SUFFRAGE AND STRIKES 

It is said that Federal troops had 

to be sent into Colorado because the 
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state government was “feminized.” 
Federal troops have been sent to 
quell labor troubles in four states 
where women could not vote, and 
in only one state where they could. 
They were sent into Illinois, Nevada 
and Montana before women got the 
ballot there, and they have lately 
been sent into Arkansas. 


SUFFRAGISTS OUTNUMBER ANTIS 


It is said that most women are 
opposed to suffrage, and that it 
would not be fair to force it upon 
them. Julia Ward Howe wrote: 
“Of the women who take any lively 
interest in the suffrage question 
either way, the great majority are in 
favor. This has been demonstrated 
wherever the matter has _ been 
brought to a test. In every state 
where petitions for suffrage and 
remonstrances against it have been 
sent to the Legislature, the petition- 
ers have heavily outnumbered the 
remonstrants. In Chicago, 104 or- 
ganizations, with an enormous ag- 
gregate membership of women, peti- 
tioned for municipal suffrage, which 
only one small organization of women 
petitioned against it. In Massachu- 
setts, when the Legislature took an 
official straw vote of men and women 
on the question in 1895, the women’s 
vote was in favor, more than 25 
to one. The Massachusetts Anti- 
Suffrage Association ever since 1895 
had been gathering signatures of 
women against suffrage, and in 
twenty years it has only secured 
the signatures of a little over 3 per 
cent of the women of Massachusetts, 
according to its own figures. At its 
last annual meeting it boasted of 
having organized 33 new local branch- 
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es during the year; but the Massa- 
chusetts Suffrage Association had or- 
ganized 138 new local branches dur- 
ing that time; and all their activities 
are on the same relative scale. 

People are urged to vote against 
equal suffrage on the ground that, 
once granted, it can never be re- 
pealed. But the women could re- 
peal it at any time, if the majority 
wishes. Give the women the right 
to vote on it legally, and let us 
see! 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note 
that equal suffrage has been endorsed 
by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. and by the State 
Federations of 27 states—more than 
half of the whole number; by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
236 to 13; by the National W. C. T. 
U. and nearly all of its state branch- 
es; by the National Women’s Trade 
Union League and all its state 
branches, unanimously; and by the 
International Council of Nurses, rep- 
resenting the nurses of nine nations; 
with only one dissenting vote. 


Witson Gives VERDICT 


Equal suffrage is steadily winning 


its way. President Wilson seven 
years ago was a pronounced op- 
ponent. Now he says that he will 
vote for it, and that he believes it will 
do a great deal of good. For three 
years the suffragists and the antis 
have been marshalling before him 
testimony to prove that suffrage does 
or does not work well in the en- 
franchised states. He has studied 
the evidence judicially and is con- 
verted. Anyone who will look jinto 
the evidence with an open mind will 
come to the same conclusion. 





